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something has 





Y DAILY WIRE, by phone, by mail — 

we learn of the extreme urgency for 

Victor 16mm Motion Picture Equipment — 

Animatophones — from the Signal Corps, 

from the Navy, the Army, the Marines, the 

Air Corps, from Industry, and training 
schools — the world over. 


There’s but One Answer —that nothing 
can equal the Sight - Sound - Sequence 
advantages in 16 mm Motion Picture Equip- 
ment for training millions faster, faster, al- 
ways faster. 


It took a war to do if. . 
Some would have continued perhaps for 
generations with the “Little Old Red School- 
house” methods — others might have 
gingerly given it a haphazard trial — but 
today, all concede its unquestioned super- 
iority as a teaching-training medium. 





happened. . 


Wars are lost because of inadequate train- 
ing. Every day faster and better training, 
highlighted with Sound Motion Pictures, is 
saving lives, bringing Victory closer. Every 
day quick, efficient training is speeding up 
war production. Every day 16mm Sound 
Motion Pictures are entertaining, building 
fighting morale of our Armed Forces. 


In all—this is the greatest worldwide proof 
of the unbelievable accomplishments of 
16mm Motion Picture Films and Equip- 
ment. Yes, something has happened... 
something that makes bright the future 
of teaching and training. 





VICTOR—IN ACTION. Today Victor is supplying Victor 
16mm Cameras and War Motion Picture Projectors to all 
military fronts, all home war training fronts—and in addi- 
tion “round the clock" production of important radar, air- 
plane, and other highly technical war devices. Tomorrow 
—Victor, the active force in 16mm Equipment developments 
since the origin of 16mm, will supply your peacetime de- 
mands with the newest, latest war-born improvements. 


VICTOR 


Animatograph Corporation 
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New 
KEYSTONE Sexies 
of Lantern Slides 











AERONAUTICS 


Unit I —Historical Background Unit VII —Airplane Controls 
Unit If —Types of Airplanes Unit VIII—Airplane Engines 
Unit II] —Aerodynamics Unit IX —Propellers 
nit IV Aircraft Materials and Ua K ~<—Bicteoveleay i 
Their Uses ; 
a en Unit XI —Navigation and Radio 
Unit VI —Structural Detail of the Unit XII —Aircraft Instruments and | 
Accessories 


Airplane 


KEYSTONE Quality Means... 


(1) Subjects carefully selected as to value in_ teaching 
Aeronautics. 


(2) Photographic copy skillfully prepared. 


(3) Manual for teacher, which provides brief but usable 
information. 


Prospectus Sent upon Request 


KEYSTONE 


VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Penna. 
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Education and [ 


Education’s Great Task 


AR is the hideous product of human error; of 

individual megalomania, of national ambition 
and injustice, of international maladjustment, mis 
understanding, mistrust. It is the grewsome eruption 
from internal infection, a poisonous surface-growth 
upon our still imperfect civilization. Only armies and 
navies and airfleets can cut away this surface-growth 
The cost of the cure, in wealth and woe, is incalculable, 
and nothing but the war is cured! The causes of wat 
live on. Military, naval and air might can do nothing 
against them. Universal unselfishness would be the 
total cure, attainable some time beyond the millennium 
perhaps. But the world can at least move toward that 
goal. 

To establish unselfishness as a universal motive is 
probably the supreme and ultimate achievement of civi 
lization. A nation that contributes to prosperity and 
contentment for the world best serves its own. But 
such a motive cannot be engendered by industrial or 
political achievements, however monumental or profit 
able those achievements. Only by intellectual processes, 
by mental evolution, can the motive come into being 
and permanence. The educational feat of the ages will 
be to make that motive dominant in the soul of all 
humanity. Only education has even a chance at such 
an accomplishment. 


Visual Instruction Meets Wartime Challenge 


EARL HARBOR plunged this country, over night 

into the greatest war in history and instantly posed 
the most staggering educational problem that ever con 
fronted a nation—how to teach the ways of war to 
peace-trained millions—not to scores, as we do in class 
rooms—and to do it in months—not years, as the Axis 
did it. Success in the global war, for all the United 
Nations, depended on the swift solution of this prob 
lem in America, and that solution depended heavily on 
the visual method. It was a major factor in making 
the “impossible” task possible. The youngest and new 
est of all teaching procedures, the one with the stuffy 
name of “visual education,” met its crucial test, on a 
The film 
became one of our most important weapons of warfare. 
All branches of the Armed Forces—Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard, Marine Corps—immediately began pro 


gigantic scale, and for all the world to see. 


duction of scores of films for use in their training of 
recruits. The U. S. Office of Education produced a 
series of vocational films for the training of war workers 
in special skills. This agency also has released the 
Army Air Forces pre-flight training films to educational 
and vocational institutions. 

This master demonstration of the power of visual 
teaching will have immeasurable effect on schools after 
the war. Students, teachers, workers, civilians return 
ing from service will know, because they have seen 
what visual education means. They will carry their 
convictions home. Faculties, school boards, community 


organizations will demand that their schools be equipped, 


albeit belatedly, for truly modern and effective teaching. 
The coming-into-its-own of the visual method should 
be one of the bright spots in the grisly aftermath of war. 
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eg (slation—AnEditorial 


The Motion Picture Bureau of OWI 


HE establishment of the Bureau of Motion Pictures 

of the Office of War Information in the summer 
of 1942 was of equal importance to the success of the 
war effort. Its function was to impart information to 
the public on the aims and progress of our war program, 
to develop a better understanding of the problems to 
be met, and to mobilize and energize the hands and 
minds of a nation at war. A centralized directorate of 
experts was essential—for selecting and assembling 
suitable films from all sources—for production of new 
films in areas where no films were available—for pre- 
paration of supplementary material to accompany the 
hlms—for arrangement of programs in final form for 
nation-wide use by civilians of all ages and in all locali- 
ties, as well as by workers in war production. The 
Bureau acted on short notice, under countless handicaps, 
and with no precedents for guidance. Its mistakes are 
nothing beside its successes. 

The Bureau of Motion Pictures was faced by another 
problem, that of getting adequate distribution for its 
output. Every corner of the country must be brought 
within reach of the service, and no distributional sys- 
tem of such range existed. This problem too was solved 
through national organizations specializing in distribu- 
tion of films. They submerged their individual policies 
and practices to devote their facilities to a common end, 
complete coverage of the country with OWI films. It 
was more than collaboration, it was coalition. 

THE EpucaTioNAL SCREEN has kept its readers 
closely in touch with the great work of the OWI 
Bureau, not only through ‘Notes and News” but 
through regular articles. “A Program for War Film 
Use,” in September, 1942—by Paul C. Reed, formerly 
Chief of the Bureau and now with the Office of Educa- 
tion—outlined the OWI war film program that was just 
then getting under way. In the May, 1943, issue Harold 
Putnam's article, “The War against War Movies,” fore- 
shadowed the elimination (fantastic, unbelievable) of 
OWl’s motion picture activities and called upon all 
who believed in the value of the program to speak their 
minds. In this issue again Paul Reed summarizes the 
splendid results of the first year’s effort by the Bureaau— 
results proved beyond possible shadow of doubt in 
thousands of classrooms, war plants, assembly halls, 
open fields, before the eager eyes and minds of millions 
of Americans, young and old. 


But “the incredible” happened! 
Congress Cuts Appropriation 


AST June Congress calmly snuffed out the Bureau's 
great work by a 96% cut in tts appropriation! 
Determination of such a question should be a matter 
of academic study and intelligent appraisal, not of 
political opinion, impulse or expediency. There should 
be no place in such action for “Republican” or “Demo- 
cratic’ thinking. It is a tragic absurdity that an educa- 
tional development of this magnitude should be decided 
on other than purely academic grounds. It is only char- 
itable to assume that Congress did not know the facts. 
The country should let Congress know the facts, 

promptly and emphatically. 
National efforts are under way to induce Congress 
(Concluded on page 242) 
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FILMOSOUND V..._ 


being used here, is made with limited use of 
critical materials yet B&H engineering has 
given it high performance standards. It is avail- 


able only to our armed forces until Victory 


* 
mA 
’ 


ty 


The House of Seven Gables, a Universal Feature, faith- 
fully interprets Hawthorne’s classic of New England life. 


‘Lhe Classics Come to Life ~~ 17K 


HIS class in English will never forget ““The House of Seven 








. Gables.”’ They’ve read Hawthorne’s measured prose... and 
These Will Again Help “~ — . os 
now his characters come to life on the classroom screen! 
Teach Americans . ..When Victory Comes This full-length Universal film is only one of thousands in the 
Filmosound Library ... only one example of how this great collection 





WUNINNENT 


of film material can supplement, expand, and strengthen the impact 
= of regular classroom work. 

Student clubs, parent-teacher groups, special vocational classes, 
assembly meetings . . . all are fertile fields for Filmosound Library 
movies. Many teachers, now busy selecting film material to be used 

all during the coming year, find the “Utilization Digest’ a welcome 

FILMOARC 16MM. SOUND FILMO MASTER 16MM. : . : a ares ~ — ; , . , 

sananenen coatnes eanenneee - guide in making selections. The coupon below w ill bring your copy 

for large auditoriums. for the classroom. - promptly. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 





IS YCUR MOVIE EQUIPMENT READY FOR THE NEW TERM? 


Get your Filmosound Projector “freshened up” for its big job. Here at 
B&H, factory-trained technicians inspect, clean, lubricate, repair, and 
replace parts until your Filmosound is every bit as efficient and smooth in 
operation as the day it was made. Your B&H dealer can quote you standard 








SLIDEMASTER PROJECTOR FILMO 7OE CAMERA h h “a oh d d he'll hel ; an af 
for sharp, brilliant projec- for making 16mm. school charges on the work your projector needs... an e eip you pac it 
tion of 2” x 2" slides. films, for safe shipment to the factory. 
*Opti-onics is OPTIcs...elec- - OLD PROJECTOR LAMPS must accompany your order for new ones. 
i. ce trONics ... mechanICsS.Itis = : se oe 4 . 8 
Optiyonics ih -tfeinnoe be - Only on this basis can lamp orders be filled. 
Bell & Howell in these three = 
. related sciences to accomplish : * eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeee eee eeeee 
many things never before ob- : e » _ . e 
tainable. Today Opti-onics is a Support the Third War Loan e —e & HOW ELL CO. ‘ e 
E 4 F , ” 7 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
8 WELL WEAPON. Tomorrow, it will be —Buy More War Bonds o “ ; : e 
a SERVANT .. . to work, pro- om e Please send me Utilization Digest and Recre- e 
tect, educate, and entertain. * ¢ tional Films catalog and add my name to your ° 
#Trade-mark registered mailing list to receive the new Filmosound 
. “ . e Library Educational catalog as soon as it is e 
Products combining the sciences of OPTics + electrONics * mechanICS ¢% published. . 
“ School i 
PRECISION-MADE BY . a 
e Address e 
- . 
e Cit; State a 
- e 
e Signed * 
. . 
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OWl's 16mm Motion Picture Program 


July 1942-June 1943 


A report on the activities and accomplishments of the 
division the past year, during which period fifty 
million people saw the 16mm war information films. 


HERE was a fundamental assumption that 16mm 

motion pictures had an important contribution to 

make to the Government’s war information pro 
gram. The challenge to the Bureau of Motion Pictures 
of the Office of War Information was to use this me 
dium to the maximum advantage to aid in keeping the 
American people fully informed about the war and 
what they could do to help. What were the specific 
problems ? 

(1) Twenty thousand or more 16mm sound motion 
picture projectors were available in schools and other 
institutions, and owned by commercial operators and 
others. Most frequent use of this equipment was in 
schools for instructional and entertainment purposes, 
and for entertainment purposes by roadshow operators 
in theaterless communities. One of the specific prob 
lems faced by the Division was that of encouraging and 
promoting wider group use of every projector possible 
—and especially adult group use—for informational 
purposes. Groups, wherever they were assembled and 
for whatever purpose, were potential audiences for 
Government war information motion pictures. The 
limited number of projectors must be shared and their 
use extended, if potential values of the 16mm medium 
were to be realized. 

(2) Existing 16mm film distributing agencies wer: 
of many kinds and as a total group completely lacking 
in organization. Specialization within the distributional 
field resulted in some distributors serving only certain 
or churches 


groups such as labor groups, or schools, 


PAUL C. REED 
Former Head, Educational Division 
OWI Bureau of Motion Pictures 


Some distributors limited their service to specific areas ; 
others covered the country. Some established 16mm 
distributors specialized in feature pictures and enter- 
tainment subjects; others specialized in short subjects. 
If the 16mm motion picture medium was to make its 
maximum contribution for war information purposes, 
a real problem existed to set up a distributional system 
that would recognize the diversity of existing distribu- 
tional agencies and achieve commonness of purpose for 
the war emergency. 

(3) The third principal problem of the Educational 
Division was the selection, clearance, and making avail- 
able in 16mm those motion pictures appropriate for 
non-theatrical audiences that would contribute most 
to an understanding of the war effort and the people’s 
part in it. 

Restated, these then were the major problems: 1. 
To make available all 16mm projectors for showing 
war information motion pictures to non-theatrical audi- 
ences; 2. To organize an effective national 16mm dis- 
tributional system; and 3. To select and produce suit- 
able pictures and to develop wide and effective use 
thereof. 

It remains to show how these problems were at- 
tacked and what was accomplished. 


Making Films Available 
Sixty-two motion pictures were made _ available 
through the Office of War Information during the past 
year. These films had been produced by the Office of 
War Information, Department of Agriculture, War 


DISTRIBUTION OF 16mm FILMS 


SOURCES OF FILMS 


MOM-THEATRICAL 
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Department, Army Air Forces, British Ministry of In- 
formation, various Hollywood companies, and inde- 
pendent producers. All subjects were selected on the 
basis of what their contribution would be in developing 
a better understanding of the war. More than twenty- 
thousand prints of these subjects were released through 
a newly created distributional system, an average of 
over 300 prints per subject. 


Following are the 62 subjects as released each month: (Al- 
ready in release by OEM before July 1942) Aluminum, Buil- 
ing a Bomber, Building a Tank, Defense Review No.3: Men and 
Ships, Power for Defense, The New Spirit, Women in Defense 
—(July 1942) Bomber, Ring of Steel, Safeguarding Military In- 
formation, Tanks—( August 1942) Democracy in Action, Lake 
Carrier, Target for Tonight, Anchors Aweigh, Caissons Go 
Rolling Alone, Keep "Em Rolling—(September 1942) Men 
and the Sea, Western Front, Winning Your H'ings—(October 
1942) Home on the Range, Salvage—( November 1942) The 
Arm Behind the Army, Listen to Britain, Manpower, U. S. 
News Review No, 1—(December 1942) Campus on the March, 
Divide and Conquer, Henry Browne Farmer, The Price of 
Victory, Out of the Frying Pan into the Firing Line—(Jan- 
uary 1943) Dover, Japanese Relocation, Negro Colleges in 
Wartime — (February 1943) Keeping Fit, Spirit of °43 
The Thousand Days, U. S. News Review No. 2, Marines’ 
Hymn, World at War, Point Rationing of Food—(March 
1943) Conquer by the Clock, A Letter from Bataan, Para- 
troops, U. S. Review, No. 3, Coast Guard Song—( April 
1943) Brazil at War, Food for Fighters, Swim and Live. 
Troop Train, U. S. News Review No. 4—(May 1943) Jap 
Zero, Report from Russia, Wartime Nutrition—(June 1943) 
The Farm Garden, Youth Farm Volunteers, Farmer at Var, 
It’s Everybody's War, Mission Accomplished, Right of Way, 
Wings Up. (Of the 62 subjects there were 13 by OEM, 21 by 
OWI, 4 by Department of Agriculture, 3 by Army Air Forces, 
1 by Warner and Army Air Forces, 1 by Treasury Department, 
by Disney and Treasury Department, 2 by War Department, 
2 by U. S. Maritime Commission, 3 by British Ministry of In- 
formation, 2 by Paramount, and 1 each by United China Relief, 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Disney, Fox, RKO, 
Univer:al, Warner, Screen Cartoonists’ Guild, and Associated 
Screen Studios of Canada. 

In addition to prints allocated directly to film dis- 
tributors by the Office of War Information, arrange- 
ments were completed for making thirty-six of the 
released subjects available on a purchase basis. Castle 
Films, Inc., served as sales distributor under a basic 
Government contract between them and the U. S. 
Office of Education which provided for making the 
films available at two cents per foot plus cost of reel. 
More than five thousand prints were purchased by 
industrial plants, schools, clubs, and film libraries. Not 
only was this a valuable service to those wishing to 
purchase prints, but it added substantially to the total 
number of prints being used. 

In its first year of operation, the Educational Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Motion Pictures did succeed in 
making available in 16mm an excellent group of war 
information films. Subjects were well balanced among 
various war information objectives. There were films 
on our fighting forces, on the people of the Allied 
countries, on the nature of our enemies, and on the 
production, farm and home fronts. Furthermore prints 
were made available in sufficient quantity to serve well 
the needs of non-theatrical motion picture audiences. 


Distributing the Films 


In setting up a distributional system for 16mm war 
information films four simple but extremely important 


The Educational Screen 





Army cuts up old relics for scrap—from the OWI 
film release. “U. S. News Review No. 4” 


fundamental principles were established as the basis 
for the plan. 

1. Films should be distributed through established 
l6mm exchanges and film libraries. 

2. All kinds of existing 16mm film libraries should 
be considered. 

3. Distributors should be selected on a non-exclusive 
basis in reference to territory and groups served. 

4. Distributors were permitted to make a “service 
charge to the user not to exceed 50c for the first subject 
and 25c for each additional subject included in a single 
shipment.” 

During the first month of operation one hundred 
twenty-nine distributors were selected and first films 
shipped to them. Selection had been made on the basis 
of the best objective information that could be obtained 
concerning the film distributing activities of each of 
these distributors. Location, number of years in busi- 
ness, number of subjects being distributed, kinds of 
groups served, area served, were important factors 
considered. 

sy the end of the year there were one hundred 
ninety-three regular distributors and twenty-three hav- 
ing limited number of prints or prints for a limited 
period on a trial basis. In addition a special film 
distributional program in Texas was operating through 
eighteen outlets. 

The records show that an effective national 16mm 
distribution job was done. An audience of more than 
seven million people per month was being reached by 
the end of the year. Films were readily available 
through distributors located in forty-seven states, 
Hawaii and Alaska. All kinds of non-theatrical audi- 
ences were being reached—schools, churches, factories, 
community groups in theaterless communities, farm 
groups, youth and adult groups of all kinds. Serious 
minded Americans all over the country seeking infor- 
mation about the war effort and their part in it were 
given the opportunity of seeing and studying motion 
pictures. 
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Promoting Best Use of Films 


Those who were distributing war information films 


played a major role in promoting and developing the 


best use of the films they were distributing. Through 
announcements, pamphlets, and bulletins, prepared and 
printed at their own expense, they saw to it that groups 
they regularly served and groups that had never befor 
thought of using motion pictures knew of the war 
information films that had been made available. Throug! 
personal contacts and through their normal channels 
for helping film users to plan programs they continu 
ously and systematically widened the audience for 
OWT films. 

Supplementing the activities of the distributors were 
those carried on by the Washington office, the Bureau's 
two Field Advisors, and the OWI regional and branch 
officers. OWI Information Officers, in fifty-two re 


gional and branch offices, all became a source of in 


\ 





A still from the OWI film, “It’s Everybody’s War.” 


formation about film availability. Many took the initia 
tive in setting up special community preview showings 
of OWI films to key leaders in the larger cities thus 
providing an opportunity for them to see the kinds 
of films available and to discuss ways to make best use 
of these materials. 

Originally plans had been made for four regional 
Field Advisors directly assigned to the Educational 
Division of the Bureau of Motion Pictures. Appro- 
priation limitations permitted the appointment of only 
two. The activities of these two advisors, working 
out of Chicago and Dallas, Texas, were supplemented 
by field trips of the Head of the Division and other 
members of the Bureau’s staff. 

Field activities were carried on in thirty-four states 
—from Washington to Florida and from Massachu 
setts to California. Field activities provided direct con 
tacts with film distributors, and leaders of organiza 
tions and citizen groups using the films, resulting in 
better organization and a more systematic use of war 
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information films and a greater understanding of the 
program. It also provided the Washington office with 

direct and reliable source of information about the 
effectiveness of the program and with criticisms and 
constructive suggestions based upon actual experience 
which provided a guide for constant improvement of 
methods and procedures. 

More specifically, these were some of the activities 
and accomplishments of the field program: 


More than 150 OWL film distributors were called upon one 
or more times during the year and assistance given to bring 
ibout most effective film distribution. 

More than thirty preview showings of QWI films for com- 
munity leaders were planned and carried out in the larger 
cities 

Many calls and investigations were made of potential film 
distributing organizations, These resulted in some cases in the 


appointment of new distributors. 


Conferences were held in a number of larger cities with 
OWI distributors, civilian defense leaders, and others to bring 
about better coordination of services and film use. Such con- 
ferences were especially fruitful in Philadelphia, New York 
City, Boston, Providence, Hartford, Cleveland, Chicago, Los 
\ngeles, Birmingham, and Atlanta. 

Of perhaps greatest significance in the war film program 
were the conferences, consultations, and plans which resulted in 
systematic organizations at the state level for systematic state- 
wide distribution and use of war films. In many states the 
organization was set up under a State War Film Coordinator 
appointed by state authorities. Excellent state plans, designed 
to fit the particular needs of the state involved were developed in 
lexas, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Tennessee, Conneticut, New 
York, Indiana, lowa, Oregon, and California. 


Also of help in developing a wider and better use 
of war information films was the prompt and thorough 
attention given to replying to all correspondence and 
inquiries received in Washington. Information about 
films from all sources was kept up-to-date and accurate, 
and all requests for general or specific information 
about films relating to the war effort were answered 
completely. The quarterly publication “A List of U.S. 
War Information Films” filled a real need as a source 

(Continued on page 268) 





This scene appears in the OWI film on “Paratroops.” 
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Film booking and order desks in Museum office. 


// UR School needs a projector for sound 
films for a special patriotic program next 
week ; what war information films are avail- 

able, and can your department help us?” “The art 
department has organized a high school course on 
camouflage ; may we have sets of lantern slides pre- 
pared for such work?” “Can your department furnish 
this school with a good photograph of President Roose- 
velt?” “The physical welfare department needs slides 
and films on good posture.” 

These are typical of the requests for service the 
Educational Museum receives from departments of 
instruction in the Cleveland Public Schools. Are such 
requests granted? By and large, they are granted. If 
the demands are reasonable and within the scope of 
services delegated to this department, a determined 
effort is made to comply with each request. Since most 
calls are for the eventual use of the classroom teacher 
and her pupils, it is the policy of the department to 
honor such requests for material that may concretize 
and enrich instruction. Because of the war, however, 
schools have made allowances for the difficulties in 
obtaining certain supplies and equipment. 

Service is rendered on a weekly delivery schedule 
to the respective schools, each school receiving materials 
once a week. Practically all of the materials are organ- 
ized and correlated with the courses of study for the 
elementary, junior and senior high school levels. As a 
department financed by the Board of Education, it 
operates rather closely with teachers, principals and 
subject supervisors as a “visual aid’’ center for all of 
the 158 public schools in Cleveland. 

The Museum, comprising about 6500 square feet of 
floor space located in Gladstone School, circulates 
generally five types of materials, namely: (1) 16mm 
sound and silent films, (2) lantern slides, 3% x 4, 
(3) mounted photographs (mostly glossy prints 8” x 
10”), (4) exhibits in plywood cases, and (5) various 
charts. Based upon the logical thesis of “The Pupil 
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Visual Aids in 
Cleveland Schools 


An overview of the efficient functioning 
of an active visual aids department in a 
large city school system; how it meets 
expanding needs of the wartime curriculum. 


M. R. KLEIN 
Director Educational Museum 
Cleveland Public Schools 


and His Needs,” materials for visual and auditory com- 
munication offer an atmosphere of realism and orienta- 
tion in the classroom, enriching and supplementing 
instruction. 

A large percentage of the work of the Museum con- 
sists in organizing and preparing for circulation thous- 
ands of lantern slides required to illustrate radio lessons 
and talks originating in curriculum school centers or 
developed by supervisors of instruction. The school 
radio station is administered and staffed separately 
from that of the Educational Museum, the latter as 
suming the responsibility of visualizing the radio 
presentations. The slides when ready are sent to the 
schools on a long loan basis; that is, they remain in the 
schools throughout the school year. As many as 111 
sets, one for each elementary school, containing from 
25 to 50 slides each, are prepared and circulated in 


AWM 


Part of the film vault. 
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this audio-visual aid correlation project. Each school 
receives its own box of slides properly labeled 

The Educational Museum also furnishes each school 
with at least one lantern slide projector, a large pro 
portion of the schools with a projector for silent films, 
sets of short reel geography films, and occasionally a 
projector for sound films. Each junior and senior 
high school has at least one 16mm _ sound projector. 
Available also are strip film projectors, sound-slide 
projectors, projectors for opaque objects, lamp bulbs, 
screens and microscopes. All films circulated to the 
schools are of 16 millimeter width. Films owned by the 
department are purchased after previewing. Since most 


educational films are of one reel length, it is compara 


tively easy to segregate the silent films from the sound 
by placing all sound films in black metal containers 
400 foot size, and all silent films in natural tinned 
metal containers. By such an arrangement it has been 
possible to reduce damage to sound films mistakenly 
used on silent film projectors having double sprocket 
wheels. Titles of films with accession numbers are 
typed on half-inch adhesive tape with primer typewriter 
When fastened on outside of metal container and given 
a coat of lacquer the label is not only easy to read but 
is long lasting. Also, a good number of commercially 
sponsored films are available to the schools having been 
loaned to the Museum for a term extending from four 
months to two years. Circulation reports are sent to 
the distributors of such films at designated intervals, 
complete with school names, dates when shown and 
attendance. Punctuality in reporting the circulation of 
commercial films to the distributors is appreciated by 
them. 

The department is likewise responsible for the 
purchasing and accessioning of new materials and for 
the replacement of supplies. Under this category are 
slides, filmstrips, pictures for mounting, and various 
charts and exhibits which circulate. 

Demonstrations are given by staff members to school 
faculties upon request, where new films may be viewed, 
slides shown, or help offered and suggestions made 
toward better utilization of visual materials Our 
staff is called upon to present materials at « 


meetings for science teachers, mathematics teachers, 


epartment 
vocational guidance groups, Parent-Teacher meetings, 
and others. The staff personnel consists of a director, 
teacher assistant, office secretary and accessions clerk, 
film booking clerk, slide and exhibit booking clerk, 
order and filing clerks, film inspectors, mechanical 
handyman, delivery truck driver and helper 

There has been a gratifying response in the secon 
dary schools to the showing of the excell 
Office of War Information films by the Bureau of 


ent U. §S 


Motion Pictures and, more recently, films received 
from the Coordinator of Inter-American A ffairs. 
Another of the services of the Educational Museum 
is the issuance of various catalogues for the schools: 
included are Classified Listing of Titles for Sound 
and Silent Films, Descriptive Catalogue of Sound and 
Silent Films, Lantern Slide Listings, and Mounted 
Pictures and Charts. Also listings of films for various 
departments such as vocational guidance, social studies 
and science are available. It has proved worth whik 





(Top) Lantern slides from A to Z. 
(Center) Assembling lantern slides for radio lessons. 
(Bottom) Plywood exhibits and other materials. 
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to issue separate listings for specific subject matter, so 

that teachers save time in ordering films for their re- 

spective area of instruction. 

One page in the classified listing of films contains 
Suggested Techniques in Utilizing Classroom Films. 
So that more teachers may know of such techniques, 
they are reprinted below: 

1. The teacher should preview the film prior to show- 
ing it to her class. Like studying a new textbook 
before use with classes, it is a distinct advantage for 
a teacher to preview films. 

2. The teacher should prepare pupils for seeing the 
films by giving a very brief discussion or explana- 
tion. Lengthy introductions detract from the in- 
terest of the pupils. 


It is best to show films where classes meet daily, 


. 
we 


or in a room especially set up for film projection. 

4. Preparation of the room and having equipment in 
place for film showing should be accomplished with 
minimum delay and disturbance. 

5. Films shown for the first time to a class should 
be run through without interruption. 

6. Subsequent showings may be interrupted for asking 

questions. 

Attitudes of study may be developed by pupils by 

having them concentrate on the major idea of the 

film, ask questions, remember facts, discover prob- 


NI 


lems, and gain information. 

8. The film may suggest the use of other visual aids 
supplementing the lesson such as maps, still pictures, 
graphs, lantern slides, books and magazines. 

9. The teacher should list questions for discussion as 
a follow-up, along with the vocabulary of the film 
which may need clarifying. 


10. Pupils may gain ideas from the film for follow 
up work, such as making posters, developing charts 
and cartoons, and writing themes or verses. 

11. The teacher may require a written report on the 
film. 

\s far as possible films have been chosen and recom- 
mended for classes that fall within the vocabulary 
and study levels of the respective groups. 

Several recent visual aid projects may be mentioned. 
An extensive series of slides has been prepared in 
cooperation with the music department and Sever- 
ance Hall, home of the Cleveland Orchestra. Miss 
Lillian Baldwin, supervisor of music appreciation. 
assisted in this work by writing an interesting script 
Another 
sponsored by the industrial arts department, is a series 


to accompany the _ slides. recent project, 
of slides being prepared for aircraft identification and 
drawing. The high schools, in addition, are receiving 
an interesting and timely set of slides on “camouflage” 
sponsored by the art department. A new third grade 
social studies set of slides is in preparation to be used 
with radio lessons, and a set of fourth grade slides, 
mostly in colors, has recently been sent to elementary 
schools. 

Another addition has been a number of government- 
sponsored films, for the science and mathematics de- 
partments of the high schools, which may book these 
for showing in correlation with preflight courses in 
these teaching areas. Other school departments are 
preparing material for organization into slide sets, 
photographs and motion pictures for use next semester. 

Increased demands for all types of new visual 
media have been made by schools especially since our 
entry into the present world wide war. More teachers 
are using slides and films than ever before, but insist 
more and more upon modern and up-to-date aids. 
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plit-Second Seeing 


// EADY NOW!” Flash! The 


of an airplane flickers for an instant on a 


shad mW 


screen. Fifty or SIXty Pre-Flight Naval 
cadets are sitting in a semi-darkened classroom, watch 
ing the screen but ever ready to write briefly thei 
reactions to these split second observations They 
are learning to recognize planes and ships of friend 
or foe. 

An instructor stands before the screen. On the table 
at his side are a box of slides and a projector. Again 
the instructor speaks slowly and distinctly the two 
magic words which precede the flash. The unbelievabl 
time of one fiftieth or one seventy-fifth of a second 
is all that may be allowed for the cadets to recogniz 
battleship, destrover, submarine, aircraft or carriet 
“Ready. Now!” Flash! Another silhouette is projected 
on the screen, the decision is made and the cadets r¢ 
spond in chorus with the name and nationality of the 
object shown. 

To so recognize an aircraft carrier or submarine 
is fairly simple, but destroyers and battleships require 
finer lines of demarcation. A Lockheed P-38 is easy 
to identify as an American fighter airplane with thin 
twin streamlined booms and high twin rudders. But 
to choose instantaneously between a “Mosquito” and a 
“Vengeance” requires both training and experience 
Pursuit planes have deceptive cogtours, and no be 


fen Trem 
Pr ¥é A 
pew snare 
peek Heme? 
qudorin & 
ee Pamd> 
arent Lee 
.e. 
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A stimulating story of Recognition Courses 
in Navy Training where “visual methods” are 
absolutely necessary for effective teaching. 


SAMUEL R. ELLIS 
Naval Pre-Flight School 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 


ginning “Dodo” would attempt to guarantee his choice 
between an American Boeing Flying Fortress and a 
German Focke-\Vulf Kurrier. 

Sooner or later the “scuttle-butt’ rumor floats 
around campus and “ship” dormitory to the effect 
that certain subjects in the Flight Training School are 
“pipe” courses, or that some instructors require too 


many outside-of-class problems, but of the Recog- 
nition Course no such complaint is heard. Day after 
day, six days a week for twelve weeks the cadets as- 
emble in the Recognition rooms where special equip- 
inent is provided. Not only on the bulletin boards but all 
over the walls are numerous pictures of aircraft. To 
acilitate learning, the titles are deleted. Thus the in- 
structor hopes to arouse interest, but keeps control of 
the situation. He wants the cadets to achieve recog- 
nition in the prescribed way. 

The equipment used for this training course is not 
A large screen, tilted slightly forward, 
A standard 
stereopticon projector using 314” x 4” slides is mounted 


too technical. 


is mounted on a special portable frame. 


with clamps on the nearby instructor's table. The new 
and essential feature is the timing device, so arranged 





Courtesy Fry1nc Magazine 


A U. S. Navy aircraft recognition class studies salient points of Grumman “Wildcat.” Models are for detailed study. 
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that a quick adjustment will flash the picture on the 
screen for exactly 1/10th, 1/25th, 1/50th, 1/75th or 
1/100th of a second. The human eye will register on 
those showings when the learner really is alert. No 
loafers, tea hounds, nor lounge lizards are to be found 
among the eager Naval cadets. Any good grade of green 
window shades will prove adequate for darkening the 
‘lassroom. Complete blackout is not desired, for the 
human eye tends to dilate the pupil in extreme dark- 
ness. This would handicap somewhat the quick per- 
ception which is required in Navy Recognition. 
Whenever the roll is called of good motivation in 
teaching by Visual Education or any pedagogical pro- 
cedure, the Naval Pre-Flight Training Program in 
Recognition will hold high rank on such a list. Never 
was a functional program more quickly evolved than 
this unique training schedule. The whole technique 
has been in line with the speeded-up program of the 
Navy. 


zation to put it into effect. 


It took careful planning and good organi- 


Dr. Samuel Renshaw, professor of Experimental 
Psychology at Ohio State University, deserves credit 
for inaugurating and developing the scheme, and now 
devotes considerable time to supervising the work of 
training officers for basic Recognition courses. Not 
only U. S. Navy officers, but representatives from the 
U. S. Army, the British Navy, the Royal Canadian 
Air Force and from the fighting French are at Ohio 
State University. 

Lt. Cmdr. W. W. Agnew, who is in charge of Rec- 
ognition training for the Navy, presents an adequate 
explanation of the system in the following statement: 
“Visual perception of the whole coupled with the ability 


Courtesy FLly1inc Magazine 





Lockheed “Constellation” (Cargo and Transport) 


What To Look For: This low-wing monoplane has mod 
erate dihedral and leading and trailing edge taper, with 
pointed tips. The engines are underslung below the wing 
and the main wheels of the tricycle gear retract fully into 
the inboard engine nacelles. In the side view, the fuselage 
has a slightly humped back. The tail assembly includes the 
well-known Lockheed twin rudders and a third stabilizing 
fin between them. 
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Courtesy Fry1nc Magazine 





Boeing “314” (Transoceanic Flying Boat) 


What To Look For: The high cantilever wing has moderate 
dihedral, equal taper and pointed tips The four radial 
engines are directly on the wing’s center line Che large 
flying boat hull is two stories high, the crew occupying the 
second floor. Large hydrostabilizers are fitted to the hull at 
the water line, directly under the wine Che tail unit has 
two rudders and a large vertical stablizer between them, ei 
ing the appearance of being three rudders 


to see and reproduce visual forms responds to training 
by forcing learners to see quickly, they see coherently. 
A proof-reader may not be able to tell what is on a 
page just checked but he has spotted the individual 
mistakes. He is trained to do it. A good stenographer 
may not be able to repeat the identical words which 
have been dictated to her because she has been trained 
to comprehend the whole import of the letter. So it 
is with the Navy system. We train men to see the 
thing in its totality.” 

Three objectives are paramount in the Recognition 
Training Program; namely, to teach officer-instructors 
the theoretical background of the system; to train 
them to recognize and identify planes and ships quickly 
and accurately; and to train the men how to teach 
what they have learned. These objectives are achieved 
in a minimum of time and with a maximum of re- 
sults. 

Cadets in turn are taught fundamental principles 
and essential details of this Recognition system. It is 
not sufficient that the fledgling pilots study carefully 
some eight or nine photographs and half a dozen sil- 
houettes of a Jap Zero at various angles, not suffi- 
cient to recognize each plane just well enough to pick 
These Naval pilots 


may face the Zero in a dog-fight. In an actual en 


it out from others in a group. 


counter with an enemy plane they need to know many 
details of its performance. Therefore, the training pro 
gram provides information involving type of engines, 
symbols, wing span, length, height, maximum speed, 
cruising speed at certain altitudes, service ceiling, 
loaded and empty weights, and armament. This 
knowledge is vital. 

The cadets are so eager to learn that they fairly 
bristle with enthusiasm. They lean forward in their 


chairs, they focus their attention so steadfastly on 
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the screen preceding each flash that in a large class 
room you can actually hear a pin drop. They write 
their reactions on prepared charts of paper. Not only 
do they compete against other platoons and against each 
other, but also they compete against their own record 
of the day before. 

Admitted, at first, that they need warming-up ex 
ercises. The digits three, four, five, six and seven 
are flashed on the screen as practice exercises. “Coun 
ters,” or groups of objects, are utilized for functional 
training in keenness of observation. The results ob 
tained are no less than amazing. This is teaching at its 
best. 

As amateurs their guesses are none too good. But 
soon their estimates become accurate judgments, for 
they have learned to extend their vision and to pet 
ceive in totality. In the preface to one of Joseph Con 
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rad’s novels he states a basic principle of Visual Edu- 
cation to the effect that in learning we have the written 
word to make us hear and feel, but to fix an idea in 
the mind permanently, we need, before all, to see it. 
So it is with the cadets in this unique program. 
Occasionally humor is injected into the otherwise 
too tense a classroom. Accidentally or otherwise the in- 
structor may show a slide upside down. The student 
reaction is as violent as mental kick-back could be. 
Or the officer may announce, “Watch out for a fogged- 
out craft.” When it appears, the picture is indeed 
cloudy, and the cadets register their frank disapproval. 
\nother time the instructor sounds off with the provo- 
“Here comes a donation of the first or 
Likely it is a well known American 


cative phrase, 
second order !” 
plane. But day in and day out the cue for efficient 
recognition is, “Ready. Now!” Flash. 


Motion Pictures a Stimulant to Reading Interest 


BOUT a year ago nineteen organizations and 
several individuals in Winchester, Massachusetts, 
contributed money for the purchase of a Bell and 
ie Win 


chester Public Library. This project originated with 


1 
} 
i 


Howell sound motion picture projector for t 


the librarian who had long felt that moving pictures had 
great potentialities for stimulating interest in reading 

Last October, weekly educational moving picture 
programs known as “FAMILY Nicgut At THe PuBLi 
LipRARY” were inaugurated. The evening programs 
were planned to interest older boys and girls and 
their parents but soon became of general community 
interest regardless of ages. It was noticed that as the 
series progressed the number of adults in the audience 
increased. Stimulating reading interests was of first 
consideration in planning the programs. Dr. Abraham 
Krasker, Director of the Department of Visual Aids 
at Boston University, was of great assistance in plan 
ning the programs and most of the films used have 
come from his department under a rental p 

Varied programs are used and usually include several 
subjects. Many of the films from the Office of Wat 
Information have been shown and tied in well wi'tl 
current books on war subjects and. witl 
material from the Office of War Information. Films 
from the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs have 
been used successfully and certainly have stimulated 
interest in our neighbors to the south and encout wed 
the reading of books about them History, science, 
natural history and social studies films have been used 
Films depicting the growth of our country were popular 
and good books in abundance were displaved for “fo 
low-ups.”’ 

Saturday morning moving pictures for younget 
boys and girls are a part of these weekly educational 
programs. Many of the pictures used th previous 
night for the “FAMity NiGut’” programs are repeated 


A shining example for all libraries not 
yet using motion pictures, to amplify and 
enrich their service to the community. 


CORINNE MEAD 


Librarian Winchester Public Library 
Winchester, Massachusetts 


for the children. It has been found that keen interest 


n most of the pictures is as evident with the Saturday 
morning groups as with the older ones of the night 
before. 

Book displays on the subjects of the moving pic- 
tures are set out in both the adult and boys’ and girls’ 
departments. A typical film program might include: 
Episodes in the Life of Thomas Edison, Pioneers of 
the Plains, Winning Your Wings and Venezuela. It is 
easy to visualize the many books that were displayed 
at the time these pictures were shown. They included 
biographies of Edison, interesting books on inventions 
and related subjects. Pioneers of the Plains introduced 
books on the West and its development. Winning Your 
lVings invited readers to the many books on aviation, 
\ir Corps training, biographies of famous aviators and 
famous flights as well as current accounts of air activi- 
ties of the present war. Books on Venezuela and other 
South American countries went along with the picture. 
Spanish language books were in the group. 

Films of special interest to the younger group were 

ssenger Train, New England Fishermen, Adventures 

Bunny Rabbit, An Airplane Trip and, of course, the 
pictures of Army, Navy and Marine training. Mexico 
builds a Democracy, Americans All and the South 
\merican films in color were much enjoyed and were 


rood ones to encourage reading. 


Between films, there is informal discussion and 
ne comments about the books on display. There are 
always responses after the programs. The extent to 
hich the audiences linger over the books is one 
measure of the success of these educational film pro- 
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grams which are designed to win more readers for the 
wealth of books the library has to offer. 

Some five thousand more books were issued from 
the children’s department on the Saturdays this winter 
when there were moving pictures than on the corres- 
ponding Saturdays last vear without them. The child- 
ren’s librarian reports sustained reading interests in the 
subjects of the films shown and a substantial increase 
in the demand for non-fiction. 

The moving pictures are shown in the art gallery of 
the library that encourages the use of books and is 
are drawn into the gallery to see the films and at the 
same time are introduced to exhibitions of good paint- 
ings and other arts. It all adds up to a broader use of 
the library that encourages the use if books and is 
proving to be an additional stimulant to more and better 
’ reading. 


Education and Legislation 

(Concluded from page 231) 

to reconsider. In July the “War Film Committee”’ was 
organized expressly to bring these facts to congressional 
attention. The Committee is composed of representa- 
tives from eight organizations—four academic and 
educational, four commercial and professional (names 
of these associations are listed on this page.) The Com- 
mittee is at work to marshall the public and professional 
opinion of the entire country and turn its full power 
toward Washington. If every American citizen really 
interested in the welfare of his country and world civi- 
lization would write now to his Senators and Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, urging full restoration and 
expansion of the Bureau of Motion Pictures of the 
Office of War Information, he would be helping might- 
ily toward winning not only the war but a long, long 
post-war peace and permanent progress for education. 


A New and Greater OWI 


AR is ephemeral. It has its day—albeit mad, 

ghastly, and more costly than decades of peace. 
Years of peace and productivity are required for a 
year of war and destruction. An Office of Information 
is invaluable during the brief span of war, but could be 
still more so during the long span of peace. There 
should be no break in the continuity. With war’s end 
and it may be nearer even than the chronic optimists 
imagine—the Office of War Information should become 
the Office of World Information. 

If the wisdom of the race is adequate to the achieve- 
ment of a post-war “United Nations,” the new “Office 
of World Information” can be priceless to the cause of 
civilization. It would be a community service for the 
shrunken world, under a centralized directorate, with 
representation from all the nations, located as well at 
Washington as anywhere. Official appointees abroad, 
writers and cameramen, would maintain the flow of 
facts and films to Washington for re-issue by radio and 
motion picture around the world. If there is to be any 
concerted search for world adjustment and permanent 
peace it may require years to determine the final form- 
ula. A vast amount of “education” will be needed 
before the thoughts and attitudes of all the nations can 
be brought to harmony and decision. The right motion 
pictures, in adequate supply, would be the master means 
for bringing the nations to think, feel, and act together. 
It will be done some day. It could be started now. 

N. L. G. 
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16mm War Film Committee Organized 
Representatives of eight national associations met 
during the Midwestern Visual Education Forum in 
Chicago, July 23-24, to discuss the support of the 
16mm war film program. The following groups were 
represented: Educational Film Library Association, 
Department of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A.., 
Audio Visual Aids Committee of the American Lib 
rary Association, National University Extension \s- 
\llied Non-Theatrical Film Association, 
\ssociation of Visual Education Dealers, 


sociation, 
National 
National War Committee for the Visual Education 
Industry, and Visual Equipment Manufacturers’ As 
sociation. 

These eight organizations formed a l6mm War Film 
Committee, composed of the presidents (or their desig- 
nated appointees) of the respective associations, and 
pledged their resources and facilities to Congress and 
OWI to attain maximum effective use of 16mm _ war 
films on the home front and to take necessary steps 
to achieve that end. 

The representatives on the committee agreed that 
one responsibility of OWI is to supply the necessary 
number of prints of 16mm _ factual or educational 
films, of a non-partisan nature, available from federal 
agencies, United Nations, semi-official or private 
sources, for use by the above groups. Such films on 
absenteeism, industrial safety, wartime nutrition, food, 
women in war, wartime child care, war bonds, salvage, 
rationing, manpower, conservation, combat reports, 
and other vital war problems are essentials of the 
nation’s emergency information program. 

It was also unanimously agreed that two conditions 


are necessary to reach this objective: 

1. The personnel for administering such a_ service 
must be trained and experienced in 16mm distri 
bution and utilization. 

2. To be truly democratic and thoroughly effective, 
this emergency 16mm War Film Service of OW] 
must include a 16mm Advisory and Policy Com- 
mittee, similar to the Newspaper Advisory Com 
mittee established by Palmer Hoyt, Director of 
OWT’s Domestic Branch. 

This Advisory and Policy Committee should in- 
clude representatives of 16mm associations and should 
work closely for the duration with the designated heads 
of the OWT 16mm Film Service in establishing basic 
policy, in determining types and quality of films to be 
distributed, and in developing utilization procedures. 

Each one of the affiliated national associations ac- 
cepted certain jobs, to avoid overlapping. Responsibility 
for contacting other national organizations interested 
in war films was assigned to different members of the 
Committee. 


David J. Goodman, Executive Director, Foley and 
dmunds, has been appointed Educational Specialist of 
the Training Aids Division of the Army Air Forces, 
New York City, under supervision of Dr. Howard A. 
Gray. 
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OTION PICTURES— 
OT FOR THEATRES 
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Part 49.—Our non-theatrical history begins 
its fifth year of serialization with more 
about advertising pictures and the allegedly 
exclusive right of theatres to show films. 











By 


ARTHUP EDWIN KROWS 


T HAS been one of the many inci ’ terest | had just taken on, too, Louis Raymond 
dental merits of Wythe’s plan that he ative eart Reid, who, in later years became well 
would have experts to assist it finding eng or known as radio editor of the New York 

the interesting facts about advertised { that. but flattered t Imerican. About Reid I was especially 
products. The advantage may bi st t0c sive time that th disturbed | had brought him to the 
trated by an incident. Through Albert ne De tis , ine adve ompanion from the theatrical pub- 
Krippendorf, the interest of the Procto yr opi t icity omces of the Shuberts, on sroad- 
& Gamble Company. whose headquar ti ' ul é t soap whi way When the first rumors of our 
ters were situated in his home city ¢ | igents trouble came, he told me that he had 
Cincinnati, had been directed to ou t 1 ea t ich I wish an offer to go with Metro-Goldwyn 
enterprise One of the organizatio: ar, r staff « Pictures, but would preter to stay with 
heads visited us during his next sta} ie Phe ave beet us I advised him to remain and he 
s~ New York, and made a PRTG f the especially declined the offer. \ week later and 
examination of what we possessed. “1 t. and the « wr crashed. Fortunately Reid was 
am satisfied that vou can do all that nt . had srovided tha able still to join Metro-Goldwyn, but 
dent eau” he advaitted at tact “Mov latin Miss Sara [ fear that he has never forgiven me 
what sort of picture would you rec Splint. { { if for the narrow escape I gave him with 
mend for us?” We replied that to and luctil an ¢ honest mtention, 

answer him properly we would have to 

know baie aad about his organiza The Down Grade 

tion and methods, so he bade us to [HE catastrophe, to which I have 

ask him some questions, then—Jjust to referred now too many times to delay 

give a general idea of our probabl the explanation longer, resulted from 
approach. “Well,” we entured, “o the sudden financial reverses of Albert 
course we are familiar with the slogan Krippendorf. He had underwritten some 

‘ninety-nine and forty-four one-hund mining securities and was suddenly called 

redths per cent pure.’ Just what does ipon to put up a staggeringly large sum 

your Company mean by that?” of money. Unable to shift other invest- 

He looked at us sharply as thoug]l ments at the moment, he turned to his 

he thought we were joking, but ex bankers. But those same bankers, at- 
i 


plained that it arketable 


soap which was just about as 


meant a 11 


pure as 





tributing his troubles to his dabbling 


in pictures—notably to his financing 


human knowledge could make it. We of the Holley Holy Land series—told 
had the temerity to go on: “We gather him sternly that they would not stand 
that much, but what are the standards by him unless he foreswore the films. 
of purity? What is purity in soap We felt that the Screen Companion 
particularly which isn’t also purity in plan, which had been in operation then 
bread, for instance?” His expression only a few months, had even in that 
changed. He stammered a moment short time begun to prove itself, and 
and then burst into a laugh. “Funny,” it seemed really not too much to ask 
he said. “I know that there must be help in establishing just the first cir- 
standards, all rig t, bat 1 ‘ just to The “Companion’s” treatment of cuit Out of that the other circuits 
gotten them. I'll tell you what Pll do home problems benefited from the might grow. But the bankers were 
We have a research division, and the unfailing good taste and excellent adamant. Krippendorf, game and 
experts there will know about it business counsel of Sarah Field Splint sympathetic though he was, had no 
[ll send vou the explanation as soo choice but to withdraw. And _ the 
as I get back.” es ee Ne P ‘ senaia Screen Companion, the “magazine on 

But here Wythe interrupted. sayin % te the screen,” was thus left high and dry. 
“No need to. You see. we knew vot mS re Wythe was determined, as usual, not 
were coming and we wanted to be in- a ee to give up. He invited every employee 
formed about vour product So we S staff of about twenty of us, I suppose—to 
asked our own expert And she told The Scre dine with him at a little Greek restau- 
us about not onlv the nature but the eile, tte Cats rant in the neighborhood. When the 
purpose of soap. The action of soap is mot ervice S meal was at an end, he broke the un- 
not chemical—it does not dissolve tl wing happy news to us. But he reminded 
dirt—but mechanical. It pries the pat ( ti { us that his plan had been devised to 
ticles loose so that the water may rins¢ ( thi sé go on and expand with its own mo- 
them away On that account the { Sett mentum, and that possibly we were so 
picture we would recommend for you Si S Ellis close to what the original impulse had 
would tell people who have been taking itors togeth been expected to accomplish that just 
‘ninety-nine and _ fort) ur one-hut S he e fe a little more concerted effort might 
dredths per cent pure’ for granted eck e€ point of vie arry us through, He could not pay 
about the important underlying fact n many of ou sent me Miss anybody salary beyond the end of the 
We would explain that good soap Norma Kastl is on the way t current week. However, when money 
needs no chemicals. We would show r a brillia irist in adve came in from any source, it would be 
them the action by micro-photography S ubjects t collapse cam« divided among those who stood with 
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him. If the effort succeeded, the 
proper earnings would be made up. The 
personnel, with only one exception, I 
believe, voted to stick, from the tele- 
phone operator up. And stick most of 
them did, without salaries, for approxi- 
mately one year. The non-theatrical 
field has no finer story of faith than 
this. 

Wythe, heartened in the midst of 
his setback, characteristically surveyed 
the ground to make the absolute most 
of what remained. This philosophical 
habit of his always made me think of 
the cheerful attitude of the clergyman 
head of the Swiss Family Robinson, 
when he, his wife and four sons were 
shipwrecked. Wythe went to the land- 
lords of the Masonic Temple Building 
and told his story. Whereupon another 
miracle happened. For that same 
period of one year they gambled the 
suite of offices rent-free. There was 
a telephone switchboard, with a num- 
ber of extensions. The New York Tele- 
phone Company, hearing the circum 
stances, gambled the phones. A _ situa- 
tion possibly unparalleled in American 
business. The only day-to-day hope 
of income was to give shows. Harry 
Swartz, Larry Fowler, Jack DeMarr 
and Herbert Stephen took their turns 
at that work. Ward Wooldridge, his 
wife and his boy undertook the same 
labor with the machines and programs 
we had. Wythe and I, in the mean- 
time, worked long and late to build 
fresh programs out of the films we had 
in the vaults maintained by Walter 
Yorke. Bill Briggs visited the adver- 
tising agencies on the possible chance 
that they might somehow help. Eustace 
Adams had at length been obliged to 
leave us, not until he also had _ tried 
again. 

Wythe scribbled columns of figures 
on every envelope in his pocket, every 
clear scrap of paper in mine and on 
every luncheon tablecloth, working out 
new ways to finance the project. He 
determined that with only $50,000 we 
might make a go of it, That was en- 
couraging. We were sure that we 
could raise that nominal sum. A few 
millionaires were stirred up here and 
there, but they pooh-poohed the 
thought that anything requiring less 
than five times that amount could 
be worthy of their attention. We sought 
interviews then with men of comfort- 
able but less ample means. Most of 
these, however, were fearful of any- 
thing so speculative as motion pictures, 
and the others dilly-dallied with the 
idea until it was too late. 

When the original programs had 
played the metropolitan area so far 
as they might, there were no others to 
replace them. Equipment depreciated 
with use and we could not afford ma- 
jor repairs. But we all obtained first- 
hand experience with non-theatricals 
which we would neither trade for much 
money today nor wish to repeat be- 
cause the Screen Companion, for very 
honest reasons and with no denial of 
the essential merits of its plan, went 
into such marked decline that it was 


folly to continue. We moved out of 
our office suite and, for a temporary 
refuge when the second-hand-furniture 
man came for the desks, downstairs 
to where Walter Yorke and his Edited 
Pictures System went steadily, de- 
pendably on. Walter made us wel- 
come and gave us repeated practical 
evidences of his sympathy. 

But even yet Wythe did not give 
up. There was Herman De Vry. The 
De Vry Company, which had _ per- 
mitted us to have a number of its 
standard projectors “on consignment” 
and therefore had that much equity 
in the project, agreed to wipe out the 
obligation and assume whatever else 
was owing on film rights if they could 
have the remaining materials for use 
in promoting their own sales. This 
was at least a kind of settlement, and 
it was accepted. Wythe, himself, went 
along to make the most of it. There 
wasn’t room for anybody else. It was 
“every man for himself” then. 

So, about 1925, in the De Vry New 
York office on West 42nd Street there 
arose on the ashes of the Screen Com- 
panion a modest phoenix called the 
Neighborhood Motion Picture Service. 
With that unassuming rebirth, Fred 
Wythe 
creative work himself—built eighteen 
exhibition circuits extending as far 
west as Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
and as far north as Binghamton, New 
York. He had three advertisers, in- 
cluding that blessed standby, Mueller’s 
Macaroni. Hope springing perhaps 
more eternally in his breast than in 
the bosoms of some others, he present- 


single-handed, doing all the 


ly began to see renewed opportunities 
for the resurrection of the larger idea. 
He was so sure of it, that he tried to 
corner the non-theatrical rights to the 
more important stocks of film. He 
took options and made heavy commit- 
ments to theatrical exchanges for their 
used reels. 

But, after about a year, the great 
improvement in 16mm film stock made 
35mm equipment and theatrical prints 
useless for this purpose. He wriggled 
free from the now burdensome con- 
tracts, but how he did it is a compli- 
cated story which he must tell him- 
self. It is sufficient to say that he 
eventually came through intact and 
personally still owning the idea of the 
Screen Companion. 

If you will think carefully about 
all this, you will see that it was and is 
an idea worth clinging to. It was dis- 
tinct from the theatres; it provided an 
outlet for exhausted theatrical material 
and circulation for industrials; it stim- 
ulated the market for equipment; it 
made school subjects available without 
strain; it supported non-theatrical ex- 
changes and projection services; it 
provided well-balanced programs for 
the “entertainment fringe;” it 
available needed funds for non-theat- 
rical production; it established a con- 
tinuing, steady market. Where is there 
another plan which can do so much? 

And now a little postscript to es- 


made 
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tablish the whereabouts, a dozen years 
later, of some of the pioneer band not 
otherwise accounted for. Ward Wool- 
dridge, in failing health, went west- 
ward to Arizona and died. A fine fel- 
low. The world was decidedly better 
for having had him. Herbert Stephen 
joined Carlyle Ellis and me for awhile 
in non-theatrical production, — then 
founded and long conducted the “Ad- 
vertiser” column of the New York 
Evening Post. After that he formed 
his present connection as a_ staff 
writer for Printer’s Ink, Bill Briggs 
became an account executive with the 
New York advertising agency Buchan- 
an & Company and, years later, with 
Weiss & Geller, Inc. Eustace Adams 
developed into a voluminous short story 
writer and has attained the Saturday 
Evening Post level. Miss Kastl be- 
came a successful writer on fashions. 
Larry Fowler is on the New Rochelle 
police force, not far from New York 
City, and Harry Swartz, when last I 
saw him, was a picture projectionist 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. And 
Jack De Marr? Well, I have lost 
track of Jack; but I do know that for 
a long time he was first assistant to 
the amiable Major Arthur Procter, long 
executive head of the Boy Scout Fed 
eration of Greater New York 


Complaints 


Motion Picture exhibitors have long 
looked askance at activities in the non- 
theatrical field, and this should, of course, 
be quite understandable Showing pic 
tures for admission prices is the thea 
trical manager's livelihood: it is not that 
of the churchman or school teacher. He 
has much money invested in his theatre 
building; he has been to serious trouble 
and expense to conform with various 
which demand 


laws and_ regulations 


especial construction—surrounding alleys, 
lobbies, aisles, exits, projection booths, 
storage cabinets, ventilators and many 
other architectural necessities. He has 
taken out expensive licenses and pays ex- 
traordinary taxes imposed on his _par- 
ticular kind of business—all for the 
privilege of carrying it on. Naturally 
he resents competition by untaxed organi- 
zations which have not been obliged to 
meet the structural demands, to pay for 
similar licenses and, in general, to assume 
responsibilities such as his. 

It stirs his indignation to see a large 
part of his heretofore regular audience 
going off, on what ought to be his most 
profitable evening of the 
tumbledown, firetrap church across the 


week, inte a 


street merely that the minister or priest 
may keep the young persons of the parish 
under his eye. He resents the free show 
which draws the crowd at the automo- 
bile salesroom. He is openly disturbed 
by the ten-cent movie at the school audi- 
torium by means of which the students 
expect to buy new uniforms for the 
hockey team. And, even when the minis- 
ter counters (as he frequently does) by 
charging that the theatre decimated his 
congregation first, the exhibitor seems to 
have the weight of argument with him 
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when he retorts that he presents the 
better show. 

There are many other answers by 
the clergy, schoolmen, parent-teacher as- 
sociations and remaining non-theatrical 
groups, the most usual being that the 
exhibitor is not sufficiently particular 
about the influence of his pictures on the 
young. There are other charges by the 
exhibitor, too, their tenor being that his 
attackers are really trying t 
his business, But the truth seems to be 
that, in all the heavy, endless charges 
and recriminations on both sides, there 


appropriate 


are seriously vulnerable arguments; and 


no protestation yet has been so free of 
personalities and pecular local considera 
tions that it might be set up as a defim 
tion of justice for all parties. So, all that 


his 


can matter in this connection to t 
history is the observation that some ex 
hibitors try to get along amicably in 
their respective communities, and others 
are constantly warring for their rights; 
that certain non-theatrical leaders art 


forever brandishing swords and breathing 


fire in the presumed cause of righteous 
ness, and others are patient and eaget 
not to trespass on the feelings or perquis 
ites of others In other words, that in 
human nature there are kindly, tolerant 
persons and also extremists of more 
violent tempel! As to the specific nature 
of the clash, this struggle is essentially 
a process of adjustment to new times an 
new manners. It is a mere passing de 
tail among the countless incidental con 
flicts visible on the broader screen ot 
these rapidly changing times 

In the mid-nineteen-twenties the op 


position of theatrical and non theatrical 


exceptionally terse 


exhibitors became 


It might have resulted in some painful 
open warfare had _ th 
picture not 
shaking innovation 

hostilities for nearly a decade But, by 
1935, the militant leaders had donned 


their armor again and were once mort 


modern talking 


] 


intervened That world 


postponed 


serious 


wrathfully descending from their heights 
to compel decisions. 

Protests filled the air. A. H. Shafter, 
owner of the Strand Theatre, of Katsas 
City, charged that the showing of films 
every Sunday at the Community Church 
by the Rev. Burris Jenkins—Dr. Jenkins, 
by the way, had long been known as an 
active friend of the motion picture in 
dustry—was damaging his business, and 
sought an injunction against Fox Films 
for supplying the programs there. Ex 
hibitors in Des Moines 
against showings of motion 
pictures at the local First Unitarian 
Church. Fred Wehrenberg represented, 


( omplaine d 


Russian 


on behalf of the theatre managers of St 
Louis, and while addressing the com- 
mission in charge of the Municipal Audi- 
torium, that the commission had_ been 
unfair in 
School Foundation to present their “com 
petitive showings of Flaherty’s “Man 
of Aran.” The Motion Picture Exhibi- 
tors and Distributors of Canada met to 


permitting the Community 


consider the annoyance caused by some 
two hundred “hobo” projectionists who 
were wandering over the Dominion 
giving shows with their portable equip- 
ment. Regular theatre men in Wisconsin 





Ed Kuykendall’s unceasing war on 
non-theatrical competition began 
when he was a traveling carnival 
entertainer, battling small town 
counter-attractions for his bread. 


\f ] 1 


Viichigal prot ted movies in tik 
Civilian Conservation Camfy becaus« 
than the C.C.( vorkers were ad- 
tt ind ther vas begun against 
in turn, a ¢ icy-and-damages 
t by Minni ilverman’s Royal 
g Pictures Service which supplied 

f the sl} 
One of the p rces t trouble 
as the insisten f the non-theatrical 
vman that he should be permitted to 
t current pictu in actual use by 
theate at the time of his application 
\ 1635 case of this sort involved the 
9 ition of a Motion Picture Coun 
cil in Oklahoma City to investigate 
rges that local exchanges would not 
desired films Che main in 
tent was to run to earth a_ persistent 


imor that the Publix Theatres had a 


ntract with certain distributors designed 
ut out schools, churches and inde 

¢ ent theatre 
In Salt Lake City an especially diff 
it adjustment as temporarily made 
For a long period, twenty-two Ward 
Houses of the Latter Day Saints Church 
id been showing films on a subscription 
basis whereby admission to five weekly 
VS was given to families of any siz¢ 
one dollar per family Protests ot 
local exhibitors wert or no avail 
ntil the Government s National Re 
very Act came into force in June 
Shortly thereafter two managers, backed 
by the International Theatres Associa 


tion, complained to their industry's Code 
\uthority, whicl decided _ that the 
hurches should not exhibit pictures until 
six months after their professional releas« 
in that territory 
The N.R.A. code for the film industry 
was drafted in the summer and autumn 
3 Articl VIII, Section 8, 
shall be unfair 
practice for any distributor to licens« 
the exhibition of its motion pictures fos 
exhibition in anv non-theatrical account 
contrary to any determination, restriction 


or limitation by a local grievance board 
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where such exhibition shall be deter- 
mined by such grievance board provided 
for in this code to be unfair to an estab- 
lished motion picture theatre.” However, 
Part 4, in Subdivision b, continued in a 
manner which seemed decidedly con- 
tradictory: “Nothing in this part shall 
be interpreted to prohibit the licensing of 
motion pictures for exhibition at army 
posts or camps, or on board ships of the 
United States Navy, or ships engaged in 
carrying passengers to foreign or do- 
mestic ports, or at educational or re- 
ligious institutions, or at institutions 
housing ‘shut-ins,’ such as prisons, hos- 
pitals, orphanages, etc.” I am not aware 
of what happened in the Salt Lake City 
situation after May 27, 1935 when the 
Supreme Court invalidated the N.R.A., 
but, if the behavior of other industries at 
the same ‘time offer any indication, there 
was a prompt backslip into abhorred 
practices, 

The storm of protests continued into 
1936 In May, Philadelphia exhibitors, 
who claimed dependence on patronage of 
downtown shoppers, declared a grievance 
against Gimbel’s Department Store, which 
was screening old-time films in a free 
one-hour show four times daily. These 
presentations were actually in continua- 
tion of a plan of department store release 
which had been worked out to exploit 
the New York stock film library as- 
sembled years previous by Isaac Stone 
and since then managed by his widow 
and daughter, Dorothy. The plan had 
begun operation in February at the 
James McCreery & Company store in 
New York City. 

One finds the extreme exhibitor at- 
titude in the manager who holds that 
there is no saturation point in the volume 
of business which may be brought into 
his theatre. He thinks of his establish- 
ment as the only logical and proper 
community recreation center, and of any 
competitive attraction, of any sort what- 
soever, as an invader of his rights. In 
the truly diehard case the exhibitor op- 
poses the garden club’s seasonal flower 
show, the afternoon monthly lecture at 
the woman’s club, the community sing. 
In this stand he is surely wrong. Using 
the same argument the stage could claim 
a right prior to his. 

The legitimate principle of being a 
hustler in business is to preserve the free 
choice of the customers, and to lead them 
to bestow their trade on a basis of 
superior values, meaning also, superior 
service. If there is business to be had 
beyond that, it is certainly not fair 
practice to disturb healthful custcmer 
relationships maintained by respectable 
competitors; it should accrue, rather, 
through the cultivation of neglected op- 
portunities. 

The reference to warring exhibitors 
and fire-breathing non-theatrical leaders 
has been made with specific persons in 
mind, On the exhibitors’ side in 1935, 
was, for instance, Edward Kuykendall, 
president of the Motion Picture Theatre 
Owners of America. He made a speech 
at a New Orleans convention of that 
organization in February, 1935, stating 
that the trouble was partly the exhib- 
itor’s fault for not sufficiently encourag- 
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ing the interest and good will of Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Exchange, Lions and Women’s 
Clubs, the American Legion, school 
authorities and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, He believed that the situation 
might be improved by holding back the 
release of theatrical films to non-thea- 
trical groups for a long period. “We 
must use discretion in attacking these 
non-theatricals,” he said, “but we must 
be relentless on the cheaters, including 
religious institutions who attack us as an 
industry, yet attempt to rent and run our 
films for profit to themselves.” And, in 
September of the same year, in a more 
outspoken statement concerning the 
alleged threat of non-theatricals to the 
business of film exhibition, he proposed 
a boycott of equipment manufacturers 
who supply reproducers for non-thea- 
trical “competitors.” 

As Kuykendall’s organization lost a 
point of gain through the collapse of the 
N.R.A., it is a form of compensation 
that the champion to be named on the 
other side was unhorsed by the defeat 
of a Government bill which would have 
made possible a realization of her own 
high hopes. She was Mrs. A. Raymond 
Klock, motion picture chairman of the 
District of Columbia Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
The time was the spring of 1935, and 
in the House of Representatives Samuel 
B. Pettengill, of Indiana, had _ intro- 
duced a measure designed to end sup- 
posedly wicked motion picture trade 
practices known as block booking and 
blind — selling. Among its provisions 
was the removal of restrictions upon 
types of rental. 

Terry Ramsaye, editor of the Motion 
Picture Herald, wished to learn the 
reasons for the ardent support of the 
bill by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and_ telegraphed his 
question to Mrs. Klock. Her prompt 
reply was that its passage “would be 
an opening for a broader program which 
would put churches, schools and civic 
organizations on a basis with motion 
picture theatres, giving them equal op- 
portunity to rent and exhibit the better 
class of photoplay.” She added, among 
other irritations to the theatre managers 
generally, that, “much splendid welfare 
work can be financed in every com- 
munity from the proceeds of motion 
picture exhibitions in church, school and 
civic auditoriums.” 

Early in 1936 General Motors Cor- 
poration sent forth a “caravan” educa- 
tional exhibit on automobile trucks to 
supplement its general sales promotion 
campaign. Together with lectures and 
numerous interesting mechanical gad- 
gets it had some motion: pictures. Many 
theatrical exhibitors along the intended 
route set up an outcry based on the alle- 
gation that it would cut into their box- 
office receipts. Astonished by the un- 
expected protests, Paul Willard Garrett, 
director of public relations for General 
Motors at the headquarters office in New 
York, asked various film industry leaders 
to see the show for themselves and to 


determine its nou-competitive character. 

Terry Ramsaye was one of those who 
responded. The following week he pre- 
sented his opinion as an editorial in the 
Motion Picture Herald. He scouted the 
idea of a menace, and asked the thous- 
ands of exhibitors served by his ad- 
mirable paper, if they wished to raise 
the point of competition by outside in- 
dustries, what about the competition they 
were encouraging themselves when they 
gave so much publicity on their own 
screens to baseball, for instance? With 





In Terry Ramsaye’s comprehensive 
motion picture experience he seems 
never to have found the slightest 
justification for either theatri- 
cal or non-theatrical intolerance. 


particular relevance to the present page, 
he continued : 


The day has long since passed when 
the motion picture theatre can reasonably 
expect to have exclusive use of the 
medium of the films. The theatre is con- 
cerned with the films as a medium of 
entertainment, and it can demand that its 
function of entertainment shall be proper 
ly protected. But the motion picture is 
just a medium of expression, a way of 
saying things, and if others with some 
thing to say desire to use it nothing 
can prevent extension of its use. The 
theatre can no more expect a monopoly 
of the use of camera and projector than 
the newspaper might in an earlier day 
have demanded a monoply on the linotype 
and the rotary press. 


The Narrow View 


THe advent of a really satisfactory 
l6mm film gave rise to the impression 
among exhibitors that theatrical and non- 
theatrical fields might be kept divided 
and under control on a gauge basis. 
The thought was that, if non-theatrical 
centers were to have only 16mm _ pro- 
jection equipment, they could not use 
the theatrical subjects until the theatri- 
cal exchanges were ready to permit their 
reduction to narrow width film, This 
view of the case, spreading among pro- 
fessional exhibitors, caused a consider- 
able abatement of their fighting spirit. 
Here was the solution, they seemed to 
feel, and it was necessary only to wait 
for its natural developments. 
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But, in their sense of new security, 
and possibily to hurry the anticipated 
cure-all, there was an immediate move- 
ment to increase the reduction of used 
theatrical subjects to lomm film. Keep 
non-theatrical centers fed and they would 
not complain of being hungry. Sympto- 
matic of what was going on was the 
rise of a concern called International 
l6mm Pictures, Inc., formed during the 
summer of 1931, with New York offices 
in the Film Center Building, 630 Ninth 
\venue, Rudolph Mayer was president. 
The announced aim was to open a chain 
of 16mm exchanges over the nation for 
the distribution of narrow width reels 
on a plan of sharing profits with 16mm 
producers, By October three exchanges 
had been made definite—respectively in 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
\ssociated with Mayer in the develop- 
ment were the Sparks-Withington Com- 
pany, of Jackson, Michigan: the Sprague 
Specialities Company, of North Adams, 
Massachusetts: and the International 
Projector Company, of New York, all 
manufacturers of l6mm_ projection de- 
vices. 

The year of the general blossoming of 
the 16mm idea, as a compromise solution 
of the exhibitor-non-theatrical-competitor 
problem, was notably 1935. There came 
into existence about then even a “16mm 
Board of Trade.” A. D. Storey, a former 
member of the Universal Pictures pub 
licity department, was its executive secre- 
tary. In fact, there were many interest- 
ing l6mm _ enterprises, and they filled 
the horizon so completety that commen- 
tators generally forgot about the Old 
Master in the narrow-width film  situa- 
tion, Willard B. Cook. However, for his 
part, he just went on in his accustomed 
serenity and “sawed wood” while new- 
comers became excited over the vision 
that he had seen so long before, and 
from which he himself had done so much 
te tear the veil. 

\bout June, 1936, the year in which 
nineteen nations represented at Buda 
pest approved the 16mm _ recommenda- 
tions of the American Standards As- 
sociation, Julius Singer, who had been 
an exchangeman with Carl Laemmle for 
some thirty years and had_ himself 
supervised the establishment of various 
important independent exchanges during 
the early Patents wars, moved out of 
the Universal Exchange headquarters in 
New York to found a 16mm business of 
his own. He called it the Social Motion 
Picture Corporation of New York City. 
Despite Singer’s background of ex- 
perience and current enthusiasm, he 
met with disappointment. He hung on 
for a while and then went definitely out 
of all motion picture business in October, 
1942, when he dropped dead in a midtown 
theatre—quite consistently watching a 
movie. A pathetic note was his personal 
ad in the Motion Picture Daily, Febru- 
ary 15, 1939, reciting his misadventures 
in the 16mm field and asking for a 


job. 


(To be continued) 
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The Film and International Understanding 


Animated Understanding 


HIS Department has on more than one occas- 

ion called attention to the potentialities of the 

animated film in the field of international under 
standing, as well as in education in general. From the 
information discussed below, it now appears that 
these potentialities, like the cartoons themselves, are 
becoming animated with the life and action of activity 
and reality. 


Walt Disney’s Message [n a recent message to his 
employees who are in the 
services Mr. Disney said: 

“Working, as we never worked before, on films for 
the army and navy, we are thinking of the time when 
you are coming back. Animation is proving, with war 
films, that it can help with major problems. The les 
sons learned, you will apply constructively in solving 
the problems of peace.” 

“Making films for the development of better under 
standing between North and South America, we look 
forward to similar work on a world-wide scale. New 
and better types of educational motion pictures must 
give cohesion to this torn earth. Light for China and 
India must reach their millions through the projection 
machine. Science, Economics and Industry must be 
given a voice which all can understand. With these 
and a thousand other problems, the motion picture 
can be more helpful than any other force. 

“This is the work to which you will return with the 
ending of war. It is an important part of the work 
to be done, a good thought to hold. Using the WaVs 
and means which the art of animation is acquiring 
through films for war, you will make constructive edu 
cational films for peace.” 


Animation’s Expanding Scope That the world-wide 

plans referred to above 
are not idle dreams is indicated by the increasing 
variety of training films and other films in which 
Disney’s technique is being used. His work for the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs is hemisphere 
wide in scope. Subjects for the encouragement of 
hemispheric cooperation include health, agriculture 
and industry, as well as culture and folklore, music 
and romance. 

Conferring recently at the studio were Dr. Enrique 
S. de Lozada, special advisor, and Kenneth Holland, 
director of the department of education at the Co- 
ordinator’s office; Dr. Hernane Tavares de Sa, of the 
University of Sao Paulo, Brazil; Jorge Delano, San 
tiago, Chilé;"and Jackson Leighter, from the’ Co 
ordinator’s Hollywood office. 

Professor Clemente Olvera y Soto, one of Mexico's 
foremost authorities on agriculture, visited the studio 
and discussed educational films. 

Jack Cutting and Bill Cottrell, of Disney’s Foreign 
Relations Department, were touring Ceneral America 


Edited by DR. JOHN E. DUGAN 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey, Schools 


to request advice and gather information concerning 
educational films. Preliminary work for a forthcom- 


g picture about Cuba has been under way. 


Animated Film Seminar Plans have been discussed 
for a seminar to be held at 
the studio. Here educators from the Americas might 
meet to discuss educational film subjects and to further 
the understanding of health and education problems 
common to the Americas. 
Educational Animation [*undamental to all our dis- 
cussion, however, is the film 
itself. How is an animated educational film made? 
How does an idea take on action and come to life? 
ls any special procedure followed? Bob Carr of the 
Disney staff has this to say: 

“Here at the Walt Disney Studio, now the largest 
single producer of educational films in the world, we 
first make a careful analysis of the exact educational 
situation in which the proposed film is to be ex- 
hibited. Is it for classroom use, theatre release, or 
exhibition under private auspices? Exactly who will 
comprise the audience? What are their ages, their at- 
titude toward the instruction offered? What do they 
really know about the subject? 

“From this foundation, Walt Disney’s story crews 
hape their material intended 
audience, building in as much or as little entertainment 
value as will be required to put that specific subject 


specifically for the 


across to a definite audience. A film for Naval cadets, 
eager for battle and knowing that victory depends 
upon how well they learn their lessons, is found to 
require very little garnishment, for the film is shown 
i! an ideal educational situation in which the students 
are in a high state of receptivity and concentration. 
But how different is the problem of selling sanitation 
to a half-wild Indian, who is under no compulsion 
to stand in the village street and look at the outdoor 
movie unless the film itself wins and holds him. 

“In this case we invent an interesting little story, 
clear and vivid, made up of elements the audience 
recognizes. With music and color we appeal to their 
emotions and to their imagination, holding their in- 
terest long enough to implant the few simple lessons 
of the film.” 

Can these, films. which ‘seek “to implant the few 
simple lessons” help to reconstruct the peace and 
understanding of the world? Walt Disney believes 
mightily that they can, and we are inclined to agree 
with him. After all, it is the “few simple lessons” in 
the history of mankind which have moved them most 
mightily to action and to understanding. 
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The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Midwestern 
Forum on Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 


‘HE contributions of audio-visual teaching mate- 
rials in a world at war was the theme of the Sixth 
Annual meeting of the Midwestern Forum on 

Audio-Visual Teaching Aids held July 23rd and 24th at 
the University of Chicago. In addition to the displays 
of some twenty-five dealers in audio-visual materials 
and equipment, three general sessions were held. Each 
session dealt with contributions of audio-visual aids to 
one of the three phases of the war effort: civilian mo- 
rale, industrial education, and military training. Depart- 
ing somewhat from the pattern established in previous 
meetings, there were no demonstrations of actual tech- 
niques for using films, slides, and the like. Instead, an 
attempt was made to show something of the wide range 
of new uses of audio-visual aids, and to indicate some 
of the important new developments in the field. 


The Use of Motion Pictures in Developing an 
Understanding of the War 


Mr. L. C. Larson of Indiana University presided over 
the Friday evening meeting, which began by showings 
of sound motion pictures from the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the National Film 
Board of Canada, the British Information Service, and 
the U. S. Office of War Information. Mr. William 
McHenry of the Educational Film and Recordings 
Institute described the film program of the Office of the 
Cordinator of Inter-American Affairs. The two-fold 
nature of the Coordinator’s program was outlined 
clearly as Mr. McHenry told how films are being 
used to give information about the United States of 
North America to the peoples of Latin America as well 
as to inform citizens of this country concerning their 
neighbors south of the border. Mr. McHenry said that 
in producing these films, great emphasis is placed upon 
making them entertaining. Only the barest facts are 
included in each subject because of the magnitude and 
complexity of Latin America. Militarily, the films are 
helping to protect our weaker southern flank against 
the Axis by forming a body of opinion favorable to the 
Allied Cause. At the same time, by developing a feeling 
of friendliness and by encouraging cooperation among 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere, films from the 
Coordinator’s Office are helping to make possible a 
better post-war world. 

Thomas Hodge of the British Information Service 
described the use of films in developing an understand- 
ing of the war in Britain. “It is our philosophy,” said 
Mr. Hodge, “that the people will cooperate with ad- 
ministration and support the war effort in direct pro- 
portion to their understanding of the war. Films of 
the British Information Service have therefore been 
produced to develop understandings basic to the prose- 
cution of the war. These films contain no exhortation. 
They do not say that this or that should or should not 


Summarized by 


ABRAM W. VANDERMEER, Ph.D. 
The University of Chicago 


be done. Rather, each film attempts to describe a prob- 
lem and to show how people are getting together in 
group action to do something about the problem. In 
some cases, typical, successful solutions to problems 
growing out of the war are shown. In other cases, co- 
operative efforts of citizen groups in attempting to find 
solutions themselves form the central theme of the film.” 
Mr. Hodge’s points were admirably demonstrated in 
the film, Via Persia. 

The program of the official motion picture agency of 
Canada, the National Film Board, was described at 
some length by Mr. Wesley Greene of that organization. 
The successful centralization of resources for producing, 
distributing, and utilizing visual materials that has been 
accomplished in Canada stands in marked contrast to 
the relatively high degree of decentralization which char- 
acterizes the activities of the United States Government 
in the audio-visual field. Mr. C. R. Reagan described the 
defunct film program of the U. S. Office of War In 
formation, and pointed out some desirable trends should 
such an agency again be re-established to carry on a 
program of audio-visual education. 


The Contribution of Visual Aids to the War 


Meetings were held in the morning and afternoon of 
Saturday, July 24th. The morning meeting, over which 
Mr. Harry E. Erickson of RCA presided, was divided 
between a discussion of visual aids in military training, 
and demonstrations and statements of newer develop- 
ments in the field of audio-visual materials. Lieutenant, 
Colonel G. McGuire Pierce of the United States Marine 
Corps told of the use of audio-visual aids in combat 
He stated that 


complete dependence upon any single type of aid is 


training of the fighting Marine. 


out-of-the-question in military education; instead, 
the peculiar contributions of each type of ma- 
terial that make it especially effective for a_ given 
training job are utilized to the fullest extent. Thus, 
everything from sand tables, models, and dioramas to 
sound filmstrips and motion pictures are used in the 
training of the fighting Marine. To illustrate his point, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pierce showed a 35mm _filmstrip 
and a 16mm sound motion picture, both of which are 
regularly used in the Marine Corps training program. 

The second half of the Saturday morning meeting 
was given over to demonstrations and discussions of 
new developments in audio-visual materials relating to 
the war effort, Materials for pre-induction training 
were discussed by Mr. A. J. McClelland of Erpi Class- 
room Films. As illustrative of a wide-range of such 
teaching aids, one of a new series on radio was shown 
to the group. Mr. Curt Dechert of the Jam Handy 
Organization presented the findings of a questionnaire 
study of the factors inhibiting the use of audio-visual 


(Concluded on page 252) 
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Pertinent Pictures 


Left: ‘Invasion Convoy — Africa- 
bound" was the public's first choice 
among the fifty great war photo- 
graphs exhibited in The Graflex 
War Picture Show. The winning 
picture is an unusual aerial view 
taken through the clouds of the 
U. S. African convoy, the largest 
mass movement of men and ships 

in the history of the world. 


(U. S. Navy Phote) 









Below: Lt. Harold R. Fleck, USNR, goes into action with 
his ship at Sicily. Lt. Fleck was President of the Vaporate 
Company, New York City, before the war 


Above: Production crew at work on a documen- 
tary film about TVA which will be released in 
eign countries by the Overseas Motion Picture 
Branch of the Office of War Information. Captain 
Traube ot the Signal Corps directed the film. 





Right: A new important Navy deve 
opment is the ‘Navy Gunnery Train 
er''—a special unit developed by Lt. 
Commander D. Hibbard, USNR 
Special Devices Section in the Bu 
reau of Aeronautics, manufactured by 
the Jam Handy Organization and 
built around the Ampro Dual | 6mm 
projectors. This visual training device 


Le 
S 


improves the quality of U. S. aeria 
gunnery by providing machine gun 
practice under simulated aerial! battle 
conditions. Against a silver screen 
there is projected the moving figure 
of an enemy plane, at which realis 
tically the trainee ‘'blast away. A 
visual scoring device permits the in 
structor to observe the accuracy of 


the trainees aim. 
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Other Especially Worthwhile Features for Schools: 
“CHILDREN OF THE WILD” 


Thrilling animal story filmed in the Rocky Mountains. 
with “Silver Wolf” a finely trained police dog as chief 
actor, and many wild creatures of the forest play other im- 
portant roles. Mountain lions, wolves, badgers, deer and 
golden eagles are beautifully photographed in their 
natural haunts. 


“ZAMBOANGA" 


Filmed in the remote islands of the Sulu Sea, an all-native 
cast enacts the colorful, dramatic story of the life of the 
Moro Sea gypsies. The novelty, beauty and variety of 
native customs are built around the story of a native 
pearl diver and his sweetheart. A pictorial and cultural 
treat for the discriminating. 


“CODE OF THE REDMAN" 


A thrilling drama of the wilderness told against the 
background of an Indian village on the Southwest frontier. 
Features the magnificent horse “Thunder” with an amaz- 
ing display of almost human intelligence. [Important 
roles enacted by full-blooded Indians. 





DO YOU RUN SERIALS? 


Book the latest and best 
“RIDERS OF DEATH VALLEY" 


in 15 chapters starring Leo Carillo, Buck Jones and 
Dick Foran. 
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EAL’S 1943-44 Catalog 


Send for your free copy. It lists ive 
and Sound Films of which thello 


Notable MAJOR Features Exclusively distribute 
by IDEAL and NOT requiring approval of contra¢ 


“LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY" | 
starring Freddie Bartholomew and Dolores Costello jj 2 
the screen version of Frances Hodgson Burnett’s beloved 
classic. Guy Kibbee, Mickey Rooney and C., Aubrey Y 
Smith also contribute notable performances. 


“BECKY SHARP" | 


William M. Thackeray's great historical novel, “Vanit 
Fair,” comes to life on the screen, with Miriam Hopkin 
in the title role, and Alan Mowbray and C. Aubrey Smit} 
in important supporting roles. 


“THE DANCING PIRATE” , 


Gay and thrilling musical romance, with Charles Collin ( 
as the dashing buccaneer, Frank Morgan in a delightfi 
comedy role and Steffi Duna as heroine. 








0 
A us 
THE YOUNG IN HEART p 
Delightfully amusing whimsical character comedy. E1 
‘ ’ woe . v 
gaging roles deftly played by an all-star cast, including; h 


Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Janet Gaynor, Roland Young and 


Billie Burke. 


“A STAR IS BORN" 


The motion picture that made history. A story abou 


| 


Hollywood, and the shy young girl who becomes a star 
Authentic Hollywood background adds interest. With 
Janet Gaynor and Fredric March. 





17 So. Third Street 240th § 
Memphis, Tennessee Los Am Cali 
2024 Main St. Drawer H.—Milwaukee 
Dallas, Texas Portland, Oreqot 
or Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inpuite 


28 E. 8th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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qupplement Is Now Ready? 


stsivery latest and finest 16mm Silent 
thellowing are but a few examples: 


ibuted Another EXCLUSIVE Feature, particularly 
trac) entertaining for juvenile audiences 


“"RHODEO RYTHM" 
ello jy Roy Knapp’s famous juvenile rough-riders in a lively 
eloved action story featuring daring horsemanship by these 
Aubrey youngsters. 

Additional MAJOR Features NOT requiring 


approval of contract: 

Vann! "SCATTERGOOD BAINES” 

opkig "“SCATTERGOOD PULLS THE STRINGS" 
Smit} "§SCATTERGOOD MEETS BROADWAY" 


Series of three subjects starring Guy Kibbee in the title 


role of the genial, resourceful small-town philosopher, TWO GREAT «SPECIALS”’ 


the well-known character of fiction and radio created by 








S from “‘Journey to Jerusalem” 


Collins Clarence Budington Kelland. Vaxwell Anderson’s famous stage play 
ightfu in l6mm ONLY 


DR. CHRISTIAN Series 


of six subjects, starring the beloved Jean Hersholt. Guide. 
philosopher and friend, as well as physician to all in 


“JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM” 


An actual reproduction on film of the New York stage 





_ gy Rivers End, he opposes and fights all that threatens the presentation. This beautiful and dramatic Biblical master- 
h fi welfare of his community. Entertainingly combine drama. piece is based .:° eee from St. Luke which tells 
Wines aad vomence. Titles ate: of a Passover Pilgrimage to Jerusalem by the boy Jesus 
1g ang and his family, during which He first realizes that He is 
“MEET DR. CHRISTIAN" to become the Messiah. Photographed exactly as it was 
"COURAGEOUS DOCTOR CHRISTIAN" produced on the stage with the same notable cast of 
"DR. CHRISTIAN MEETS THE WOMEN" players. It has been given superlative praise by church 
abou "MELODY FOR THREE" and community leaders. 
a star 


“THEY MEET AGAIN" “THE MAN AT THE GATE" 
“REMEDY FOR RICHES" starring Wilfred Lawson of “Pastor Hall” Fame 


\ stirring and beauti- 
ful portrayal of the 
influence of Christian 
faith on the human 
heart. Notably acted 
by an expert cast the 
perfect balance of the 
spiritual with the ma- 
terial has resulted in 
a fine motion picture 
that will touch and in- 





spire all who see it. This 
feature has been ac- 
corded enthusiastic en- 
dorsement by school 





and church officials and 


hese and other films to our nearest office: its timely and inspiring 


St. 1739 Oneida Street 89 Cone St., N.W. story deserves telling 
os At California Denver, Colorado Atlanta, Georgia to school aad chusst 
jukee 9536 N.E. 2nd Avenue 210 E. Franklin Street dian throug! t 
regot Miami, Florida Richmond, Virginia ——— een 





s, InefStite 600, 1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. the country. 
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Annual Meeting of Midwestern Forum 
(Concluded from page 248) 


materials by teachers. In general, the study suggested 
that the most serious hindrances are those involved in 
securing materials and administering and operating 
equipment. Mr. E. C. Dent of the Society for Visual 
Education described several new developments in still 
projection materials. Three-dimensional projection was 
described and explained. The availability of the Coronet 
Magazine Picture Stories in filmstrips was announced. 
Materials and equipment for teaching aircraft identifica- 
tion by the WEFT method were described and demon- 
strated. Finally, the outlook on the availability of pro- 
jection equipment for pre-induction courses was touched 
upon briefly. 


Contribution of Visual Aids to 
Industry and Education 


The uses of audio-visual materials in industry was 
the theme of the Saturday afternoon meeting, presided 
over by Mr. Alvin B. Roberts, Principal, Haw Creek 
Township High School, Gilson, Illinois. Mr. William 
Kruse of the Bell and Howell Company talked on spe- 
cialized uses of visual materials in industry. In em- 
phasizing his statement that no single audio-visual aid 
has a right to unrestricted preference in industrial train- 
ing, Mr. Kruse cited Russian use of motion pictures on 
servicing and assembling American airplanes and tanks, 
the use of illustrations and diagrams in training lens 
grinders, and the importance of motion pictures in build- 
ing morale among individual workers. 

An experimental study of the economy of time in 
industrial training through the use of sound motion 
pictures was reported by Abram VanderMeer of the 
University of Chicago. The specific hypothesis tested in 
the study was that prospective lathe operators whose 
training included the integrated use of motion pictures 
would learn the various skills to the required degree of 
proficiency in less time than those whose training did 
not include such aids. Approximately ninety-five engine 
lathe trainees of the Amertorp Naval Ordnance Plant 
acted as subjects for the experiment. Half of the train- 
ees were taught by a method which included a carefully 
worked out series of lessons based upon United States 
Office of Education training films. The other half of 


the trainees were taught ! 


yy the conventional lecture- 
demonstration-reading method identical with that used 
in the film group with the exception that the film lessons 
were omitted. Groups were equated in terms of motor 
ability, mathematical skill, and technical information at 
the beginning of the experimental period. On the basis 
of individual time records it was observed that the film 
groups on the average finished to rigid, objective spe- 
cifications each of twelve practice jobs on the lathe in 
from 50 to 85 per cent of the time required by non- 
film groups on identical jobs. On the average, the film 
group had fewer rejections, which indicates that their 
superior speed in learning was accompanied by equal, 
if not greater, accuracy of work. This also shows that 
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speed did not require sacrifice materials. Furthermore, 
the superiority of the film groups was greater on the 
more difficult lathe operations than it was on the simpler 
operations which allowed larger tolerances. 

Mr. Floyde Brooker of the United States Office 
of Education spoke on the responsibilities of executives 
and administrators for the wider use of audio-visual aids. 
The first pre-requisite, said Mr. Brooker, is to provide 
an adequate budget for the procurement of materials. 
However, even with adequate materials, leadership in 
efficient utilization must be supplied if the optimum 
value is to be obtained from them. Finally, the use of 
audio-visual materials should be facilitated by the re- 
moval of the complicated and tedious details so often 
connected with getting a class, a projector, and a visual 
aid together at the proper time. These last two respon 
sibilities can best be met, said Mr. Brooker, by 
appointing a well qualified person to act as di- 
rector of audio-visual education. 


Summary 


The meeting closed with a summary statement 
by Mr. William Reavis of the University of Chi 
cago. Mr. Reavis explained that difficulties of hous- 
ing and transportation, together with a desire to 
make the meeting more easily available to school 
administrators, had been responsible for the fact 
that this year’s Forum meetings were held in July 
instead of early spring as has been the practice in 
previous years. An analysis of the registrations at 
the meetings revealed that the largest single group 
represented was the school administrators. 

Approximately two hunded and twenty-five regis- 
tered for the Forum, but it was estimated that the 
actual attendance exceeded this figure considerably 
The largest number came from Illinois and Indiana, 
but twenty-five states were represented by one or 
more registrants. In addition to school adminis- 
trators, there were large groups of teachers and 
audio-visual dealers in attendance. Instructors in 
higher institutions led in attendance among 
teachers. The presence of sizeable numbers of rep- 
resentatives of industry and the armed forces pro- 
vides evidence of the interest of these groups in the 
Forum. Confirming previous experience, it was 
evident that the Midwestern Forum groups dupli- 
cate relatively little of those attending meetings 
of the Department of Visual Instruction since only 
about one in seven Midwestern Forum registrants 
indicated membership in the other organization. 

The reactions to the 1943 Forum meeting that 
have come to the attention of the author have been 
almost unanimously favorable. The program was 
perhaps the most varied to be offered in recent 
years, and therefore it contained much material 
of significance for the several professional interest 
groups attending. The general feeling was that the 
variety of uses of audio-visual aids described and 
demonstrated in the two-day meeting was a signifi 
cant sign of the increasing importance of these ma 


terials in training and in education, 
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A NEW NON-PROFIT 
VISUAL AID SERVICE 
FOR SCHOOLS THROUGH 


< iT fines 
boot * ses 
h n eer ec “il 
. 
in, '‘e e « 


Eight SLIDEFILMS OF CORONET Picture Stories for $2 
Twenty-five BOOKLET REPRINTS of CORONET 
Picture Stories for 25c 





Each month, CORONET, in its “Picture Story”’ section, presents 
a timely pictorial treatment of some interesting phase of history 
in the making. Because these illustrated stories contain valuable 
teaching material for use in history and other social studies, 
CORONET is now contributing to wartime education by 
making selected issues of the Picture Story available to schools 
in two convenient forms—slidefilms and reprints. This service 
is furnished at the cost of postage and handling only. 

The slidefilms, produced by the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., can be shown with any standard 35 mm. slidefilm pro- 
jector. Titles of the first three releases are listed on the left-hand 
side of this advertisement. 

The Picture Story reprints cost 1c each with a minimum order 
of 25. An 8-months’ series—25 copies of each Picture Story as 
released—will cost but $2.00. The entire series of 8 slidefilms 
—including at least one full-color subject—costs only $2.00. 

All requests for either slidefilms or Picture Story reprints, 
or for further information should be sent to the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago (11), Illinois, 
using the coupon below. 





| BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
SEPTEMBER 


“through the Periscope’ = WFO VY 7 Male) Yo) mT a VM Tele 


rine is being used in 
World War Il. | SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 9 ES 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
OCTOBER Quantity Please enter our order for the following: 
Z, + ” 
“China Fights Back Subscriptions for the series of 8 CORONET slide- 
Mme. Chiang Kai -shek’s films @ $2.00 each. 


Bt thrilling story of her Subscriptions for___copies of the CORONET Picture 
country’s courageous war Story reprints a month for 8 months @ Ic a copy. 

















| 





" effort. [-] Please send Free Circular on the new CORONET Visual Aid Service. 
Actual Suze NOVEMBER sis 
‘The United States or 
Navy” School te a za 

FREE CIRCULAR describ- This Picture Story will 
ing this new non-profit appear in full natural color Address_ — ~ 
visual aid service will _ —both slidefilms and re- City____ A 
be sent upon request. prints. 


. SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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The Siterature in Visual Gnstiuction 


A Monthly Digest 


ADMINISTRATION 


Planning a Visual Center—Lt. James P. Fitzwater, formerly 
Lake View High School, Chicago Vation’s Schools, 32 :58. 
August, 1943. 


Floor plans supplement the description of a recommended 
Audio-Visual Center in a high School. 
for a coordinator of visual instruction, working with a secretary 
and student staff. The Center includes a projection room with 
seating capacity of 140, adjoining the main office, preview room, 
library-conference room and coordinator’s office. With two 
projectors enclosed in booths, one for group showings and one 
for previews, there is a minimum of wear on the equipment. 


The proposal calls 


FILM PRODUCTION 


The Basic English Teaching Films— Mary L. Guyton, State 
Department of Education, Boston—Adult Education Bulletin, 
7:118 April, 1943. 


The possibilities of teaching basic English in a meaningful 
and lasting way are being studied by I. A. Richards, with the 
cooperation of the Walt Disney Studios, under a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant. 

By this plan, there would be a course of twenty reels, each 
lasting slightly less than ten minutes. About five hundred basic 
words and their use would thus be demonstrated by animated 
figures. One test reel has been completed. 


SLIDEFILMS 


The Probable Role of the Soundslide Film in Postwar Edu- 
cation—Ellsworth C. Dent—American School Board Journal, 
107 :35 July, 1943. 


An abstract of an address at the Conference on Radio in 
Education, held last May at Columbus, Ohio. 

There is every indication that slidefilms—with and without 
sound accompaniment—will be used more generally in  post- 
war education than any other type of mechanical aid to class- 
room instruction. This statement is made after full considera- 
tion of the ever increasing use of motion pictures, recordings, 
transcriptions, and radio programs. 

War training is making intensive use of the soundslide film, 
with notable results; Some have indicated that training time 
has been reduced by 40%. Airplane recognition slides help to 
develop almost instantaneous recognition. 

It is estimated that there are now 125,000 or more slidefilm 
projectors in use in schools. Auxiliary sound apparatus will 
be provided after the war, as well as educational transcriptions 
to accompany slidefilms. 


RADIO and RECORDINGS 


A New Clearing House for Educational Recordings: 4-page 
circular, New York University Film Library, Recordings 
Division, 152 West 42nd St., New York City. 


The Recordings Division of the American Council on Educa- 
tion has been added to the New York University Film Library 
This circular lists educational recordings available on social 
and economic problems, literature, languages, United States 
history, and science for the enrichment of class and group dis- 
cussion. 

This Division will continue to make available recordings 
on educational subjects, to evaluate recordings offered by various 
agencies, to encourage the production of educational recordings, 
to help teachers and discussion groups select recordings for their 
programs, to \prepare and ‘distribute selected lists of recordings, 
and to fill orders for them. 


Conducted by ETTA SCHNEIDER 


High School on the Air—K. Duane Hurley, Marysvilk 
(Cal.) Union High School—Sterra Educational News, 39:9 
June, 1943. 

An extensive broadcasting program from the local station 
is conducted three times each week. The campus broadcasting 
station is connected with the local commercial station’s trans 
mitter. All technical work involved in broadcasting, however, 
is done by sudents. Thus, vocational training in the various 
aspects of radio work is afforded in the high school. 

We're Wondering—Georgiana K. 
visor, Ventura Co. (Cal.)—Sierra Educational News, 39:26 
June, 1943. 

An account of radio programs which are planned and executed 


Browne, Radio Super 


by intermediate grade children, 


PERIODICALS 
Sight and Sound—Summer, 1943 


London. 

The development of filmstrips for education in England is 
described in “Using the Film Strip,” by A. Arkinstall, head 
master of a boys’ school in Watford. (p. 19) 

A 250-watt projector with changeable lenses allows for audi 
torium and classroom use (a tri-purpose type of machine is 


British Film Institute, 


described). For preview, a viewer is available for the teacher 
The article concludes with an appeal for more and better film 
strip materials. 

+ + « 

An interesting development in photoplay appreciation is 
described on p. 21. One of the theatre chains has initiated 
Cinema Clubs for Boys and Girls whereby selected matinee 
programs will be supplemented by educational films or cartoon 
type of slides. Children’s committees of old boys and girls will 
act as monitors, will visit ill members, and promote worthwhile 
activities among the members. 

The use of films for rural education in Essex is described 
by B. EF. 


given district for a few weeks during which time the films are 


Lawrence on page 14. Mobile vans remain within a 


planned with the teachers. One van generates power for the 
projector. 

Lack of darkening facilities and teachers inexperience in 
applying films to the curriculum are important problems. Suit 
able films for elementary grades are needed, and not necessarily 
sound films. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


French Films for American Schools: a selected list of sixteen 
titles —A. S. Ackerman, comp.—French Review, 3 
February, 1943. 


16 :355-7 


Science—compiled by George E. Flimlin, High School, 
North Arlington, N. J.—available from Audio-Visual and 
Teaching Aids Service, N. J. State Teachers Colleg: 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 43 pp. mimeo. 1943. 75« 

\n excellent list of audio visual and teaching aids in 
tended to supplement the teaching of General Science in 
all grades. The material is grouped under two main classi 
“Science in General,” which includes Nature 
Study and Physics, and “Contributions of Science to Our 


fications 


Daily Life.” This second group, which constitutes the 
greater part of the publication, is subdivided into “Sciencs 
in Farm and Garden,” “Science in Industry,” “Science in the 
Home,” and “Science in Warfare.” 

This compilation of teaching aids is offered as this col 
lege’s second contribution to the program of education in 
wartime. The first in this series covered the subject “Fly- 
ing and Weather.” 
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Te reget for Tonight” 


In the ‘‘Readvy Rooms’”’ of aircraft 
carriers, in flight quarters at aviation 
land bases, in classrooms for main- 
tenance instruction courses, projection 
instruments are performing vital serv- 


ices in the war of today 


Of the various types of Spencer pro- 
jectors suitable for these tasks, the 
VA Delineascope has been especially 
useful since it is capable of projecting 


slides or Opaque material, such as 


photographs, charts, maps or draw- 


ings 





~ 
PECTLCeL tens COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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By HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


A Documentary Film in 8mm 


LTHOUGH the sixteen millimeter film is used by 

most school film producers today, practical films 
may be made on 8mm stock for showing before smail 
audiences. 

A practical 8mm film is Looking Forward,a 1200-foot 
documentary showing the present program of the 
Department of Hygiene (Women), of Brooklyn Col- 
lege. Elizabeth M. Pierce and Marian M. Manico 
were co-producers. Titles for the film were made 
by Arturo Sofo. 

The aim of the picture was “to record, through the 
medium of the motion picture, a program, built on 
principles of healthful living, which is now open to the 
entire student body of Brooklyn College (one of the 
four City Colleges of the City of New York.)” 

Miss Pierce’s outline of the film is given below: 


Reel 1. Part I. Introduction. 

General Views, Campus, Academic Buildings, Library, Gym- 
nasium, Students entering Gymnasium, Hygiene Office, close-up 
of Head of the Department, Department of Secretary, Students 
making appointments. 


Part II. Medical Examination (Required of all entering 

freshmen) 

Identification photograph, hair and skin, weight and 
height, posture and feet, Snellen Chart vision test, Audio- 
meter hearing test, blood pressure, examination by M.D., 
final check on findings by M.D., lung X-ray (not shown in 
this film) 


Part III. Required Courses 

A. General Hygiene. “A course in personal hygiene includ- 
ing a study of the care of the systems of the body; the 
prevention of infectious diseases; the elements of diet 
and nutrition.”* 
Class and instructor demonstrating mannikin and skeleton. 

B. Physical Education (Freshman) “Self testing activities ; 
team games; rhythms; folk dancing; social dancing; 
etc.””* 
Laboratory phase of hygiene, showing general view of 
the class, taking attendance, introductory gymnastics, 
games. 


Reel II. Part III. 


B. (continued) 

Folk Dancing, First Aid Demonstration. 

C. Physical Education (Sophomores) “Students are required 
to select one of the following:’ Fencing, Archery, 
Hockey, Softball, Tennis, Badminton, Basketball, Modern 
Dancing and use of Percussion Instruments, Swimming 
(See Reel IIT.) 


Reel III. 


C. (continued) Swimming 
Test, steps in learning the crawl stroke, diving, sterilizer 
I 
and towel service. 

D. Modified Courses. “Required of those students whose 
physical condition disqualifies them for any of the above.” 
Exercises, Deck Tennis, Shuffleboard, Ping-pong, Resting. 

’ £-] 


“indicates quotations from the Brooklyn College Bulletin for 1942-43 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 





With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 


DONALD A. ELDRIDGE, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 











Part IV. Posture and Remedial Gymnastics. 
Relationship of body mechanics to posture 
Class and individual demonstration of corrective exercises, 


Part V. Medical Services 
Medical Office, Infirmary, Doctor, Nurse, Patients, Basal 
Metabolism, (Benedict-Roth Spirometer. ) 


Reel IV. Part VI. Elective Courses of Study 
\. Physiology 
Supply Room, Elementary Laboratory, Urine Analysis, 
Dissection of gastrocnemius muscle of frog, Measuring 
muscle load of frog muscle, Measuring hunger contraction 
with stomach tube, Eye dissection, Cleaning and storing 
equipment, Nutrition study showing rats raised with diet 
deficiencies. 
B. Home Economics. Three recitations a week and three 
hours of field or laboratory work. 
] Che Home and its Furnishings. (not shown in this film 
2. Fabrics and Clothing. 
“Textile fibres, their production and preparation for 


weaving; dyes and dying; history and hygiene of cloth 

ing; materials and color in costume.” (not shown in 

this film.) * 
3. Food Products. 

“Sources, preparation and manufacture of food materials : 


food laws and food inspection.” * 


Reel V. Part VII. Extra-Curricular and Allied Activities 

“The Department of Hygiene fosters various intra-mural and 
intercollegiate sports including baseball, basketball, handball, 
field hockey, swimming, tennis, archery, fencing.” 

\. Athletic Association Board Meeting 

B. Hockey Game. 

C. Basketball Game. 

LD). Fencing Intercollegiates 

E. Water Ballet. 
Reel VI. 

F, Modern Dance Recital 

G. Detense Day Demonstration 

l. Wall Climbing. (men) 


2. Net Jumping, (men 


a Mass Exercist S (men and women ) 


Illinois University Filmed 


Visual Aids Service, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. has a new 16mm. color sound film entitled March- 
ing [llini—which tells a story of the University of IIli- 
nots, a vast laboratory of science and citizé nship, serving 
in war as well as in peace. It emphasizes that the univer- 
sity at war is essentially the same as the university at 
peace—preparing men and women to do the work of 
the world, and if the work is war. then they are pre 
pared to carry on war. A great university is marching 
forward in its learning and in developing its students. 
The film has a running time of 32 minutes. It is avail- 
able without charge. 


( Con Ind. d mn page 258) 
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NEW...EXCITING... 
ENTERTAINING ... EDUCATIONAL 


COMBINING SIGHT and SOUND 


The 
Visual 


Re-Creation 
of Music 


by 


MASTER COMPOSERS 


brought to the screen in 
RADIANT 16MM KODACHROME 
By 
Nou READY FOR RELEASE WERNER JANSSEN 
ARE THE... Conducting 


Inspirational: THE JANSSEN SYMPHONY 


ss o ely for RCA Victor Red Seal Records) 
THE ENGULFED CATHEDRAL 


by CLAuDE DeEBussy ” , 
@ Filmed by Hollywood’s outstanding tech- 


nicians in Radiant 1OMM Kodachrome and 
recorded by RCA High Fidelity sound, 
these subjects are available at the low 


Dramatic portrayal of the legend of 
the Cathedral which disappeared be- 
neath the waves. 


daily rental rate of 


Romantic: 
“CLAIR DE LUNE” : $390 ec cey 
' per subject 
by CLaupE DeBussy in 16mm 
. a dream . . . a boy and girl (including transportation one way) 


. and m ight. male f . 
ind oonlis ht VO restrictions on playing locations 


Humorous: * 
"THE HEN" Please give two alternate play dates when ad- 


dressing your bookings to 
by Jean Puitiepe RAMEAt ; 


The story of a hen... who is “all 
out for Victory.” Motion Picture Department 
* THE JANSSEN SYMPHONY 
ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS NOW 4403 W. 8th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


IN PRODUCTION : YOrk 6455 Zone 5 
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Treasured possessions sroom, the 


orative, as pictures; important as visua 
an insight into a vital world area 


735 Market Street 





Covarrubias Reproductions 
“ pictorial encyclopedia ia, NO te. 2.00 


of the a ‘ hi ages Avail only on order fo th 


maps by Miguel Covarrubias were first shown in the Pacifi 
theme building of the San Francisco World Fair. Scien 
curacy is combined with artistic directness in this painstaking 


Economy, 38x25 in 2.00 
Native Dwellings, 25x19 ir 1.50 
Means of Transportation, 
25x19 in. ....... a .. 1.50 
got Set of all six of the Covarrubia 
Reproductions in mailing tube.... 8.30 


of Pacific ethnology, economy, art, botany, zoology, na 
ing and transportation. Unusual versatility makes these maps 


eaucation; TIMuU 


SCHWABACHER- FREY . 


San Francisco, 19, Calif. 


* 
oples of the Pacific, 38x25 in. 2.00 
Flora and Fauna, 38x25 in. 2.00 


Sets of all six of the Covarrubias 
Reproductions in portfolio with 
samphiet edition of «aunlenstor 


text . ' 9.65 


Write us for further details. 








Pasadena School Productions 


A listing of the 16mm films produced by the Pas- 
adena, California, City Schools has been furnished 
this department by Mr. Harry H. Haworth of the 
schools’ library and visual service. For the con- 
venience of schools wishing to show the Pasadena films, 
Mr. Haworth has included nominal rental fees in his 
film summaries quoted below. 

They Can Help—23 min., sound, $3.00—produced by 
the Pasadena City Schools under the sponsorship of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, show the scope, 
the resources, and the results obtained by the Pasa 
dena Junior College Employment Bureau. 

Art in Living—4 reels, silent, $3.00, Junior High 
School. An attempt is made in this picture to show 
how a modern art curriculum is used to train students 
to meet the problems of our modern world. 

Scratchfoot Ranch—a first grade unit and Junior 
Citrus Corporation, a third grade unit, 1 reel, silent, 
$1.00. The first graders “develop” their ranch in the 
gardens next to their bungalow school room and pick 
and sell their crop of figs. As second and third graders 
they found an old citrus tree in their garden which 
needed pruning, spraying, and fumigating. This led 
them to study of the citrus industry. 

We and Our Health—1 reel, silent, $1.00, a third 
grade unit record of a feeding experiment showing the 
effect of properly balanced diet upon the growth of 
young white rats with application to the children. 

The Story of a Wool Blanket—1 reel, silent, $1.00 

-a fourth grade unit, which shows the children going 
through the various steps in washing, carding, spinn 
ing, and weaving of a small blanket. 

The Romance of Exploration—3 reels, silent, $3.00 

-a sixth grade unit, showing the steps involved in 
preparing this unit. The development of language, 
spelling, and arithmetic. The writing and prepara- 
tion of an original pageant and the record of final 
presentation of the pageant in the school auditorium. 

For further information regarding terms of rental, 
write directly to Harry H. Haworth, Pasadena Schools, 
1501 East Villa Street, Pasadena, California. 


QUESTION BOX ON SCHOOL FILM PRODUCTION 


N THIS column last spring we attempted to answet 
1; question concerning the importance and function 
of a haze filter with out-door Kodachrome film. lh 
reply to this, Mr. Edward Graves, of Arcata, Cali 
fornia, offers the following account of his experience, 
which will interest readers who have occasion to use 
Kodachrome, particularly for mountain scenery. Mr 


Graves writes: 


‘TL have been using both movie and still kodachrome 
ever since it first came out, especially the 35mm stills 
In the summer of 1939 I decided to experiment wit! 
the use of haze filters. I was working in the Yosemite 
High Sierra that summer. I made shot after shot with 
both haze filter and without filter. At the end of the 
season I was so convinced that the results of work witl 
the filter were valueless that I have discarded it ever 
since. This last summer I was with a friend who kept 
his haze filter on his lens all the time, as you suggest 


1 
| 


[ used no filter. We made many similar shots from the 
same viewpoint. On comparing results at the end of 
the summer even he was convinced that the filter ac 

tually spoiled many shots from a pictorial standpoint 
Of course for aerial photogr: iphy or in cases where you 
want clear definition above all else, the filter helps. Its 
main — intage 1 


s that by removing the haze whicl 
is natural in the high mountains and 


g 
is a definite part 
of mountain scenery, vou ruin the perspective by el 

inating the different planes. For instance, in a view 


; 
| 


across the canvon toward a distant cliff. when vou use 
the filter, the canyon walls and the distant cliff 
merge into one, whereas without the filter the natural 
haze in the atmosphere makes the canyon come forward 
into the foreground, or rather into its proper place i 
the composition while the cliff recedes into its prope 
place in the background. Your answer was therefore 
both right and wrong, depending on whether you want 
faithful and artistic siciaatal effects or merely cleat 
detail (which is not natural in the mountains ).”’ 


Are there other readers who would like to add 


counts of their experiences to this discussion 
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Pacific Northwest Audio-Visual Conference 


(Report submitted by Mr. Curtis Rep 
Head, Department of Visual Instruction, 
Oregon State System of High [ducatior 

The Third Pacific Northwest Audio-Visual Educa 


tion Conference was held in Portland on June 17-18, 
1943, with well known speakers from the educational 
film world and from the radio industr Over two 
hundred teachers and professional people attended thi 
sessions that were, on this occasion, primarily devoted 
to the utilization of mechanical aids to teaching. Among 
those participating in the program were Paul Cox 
West Coast Representative of the Erpi Classroom Films, 
Inc.; George Jennings, Acting Director of the Chicago 
Round Table; Glenn Jones, Director of General Ex 
tension, State College of Washington; Louis Hill, Co 
ordinator, Visual Aids, U. S. Army; Dora Scheffskey, 
Supervisor of Teaching, Oregon College of Education ; 
and Kenneth Wood, Instructor in Speech, University 
of ¢ Jregon. 

The conference was highlighted by an apparent dif 
ference in ideologies between those representing the film 
group and thos engaged in radio. The former stressed 
the need for minute detail and meticulous accuracy i1 
the presentation of historical material, while the latter 
favored a more dramatic treatment of the same material 
Where those in film looked upon their medium as a 
valuable teaching device in itself, the people in radio 
conceived their function to be that primarily of the 
stimulation of interest in a given subject field. Of course 
the two views are not incompatible. Certainly one cat 
see how the differing emphasis might develop. sinc 
radio programs are devised for one time use only, whilk 
films are frequently repeated for further study and the 
rechecking for details and ideas. 

Mr. \Wood opened the session on “Radio in Educa 
tion” with a discussion of the use of radio workshops 
in the public schools. While expressing the need for 
high quality productions for actual broadcast, he em 
phasized that much can be done in the school with seem 
ingly simple equipment. Mr. George Jennings reported 
on the extensive activity in classroom use of radio in a 
large metropolitan school system. Mr. Jennings dis 
cussed methods of collaboration in the planning and 
executing of program series. He emphasized the 1m 
portance of giving assistance in utilization to the 
teachers and enumerated ways in which it was accom 
plished. He expressed the need for dramatic and stimu 
lating forms of presentations with prime emphasis on 
stimulation rather than concentrated educational content 


During the session on “Training with Sound Motion 
Pictures,” Mr. Hill reviewed the history of motion pic 
tures in the schools of the Pacific Northwest. Continu 
ing, he compared the effectiveness of training in the 
armed forces through the use of films with that received 
by the army in the last war. Mr. Paul Cox talked on 
the “Selection of Subjects and the Production of Edu 
cational Motion Pictures.” Problems met in the fitting 
of scripts to general curricula, in the filming of natural 
science subjects, in expeditions to foreign lands were 
outlined . 


(Concluded on page 269) 
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ew British Films 


Include 


FOUR FEATURES 


WORLD OF PLENTY 
SILENT VILLAGE 
I WAS A FIREMAN 
BEFORE THE RAID 


* 


WAR SHORTS 


and others 


on 


FARMING ... SCIENCE... 
HEALTH ... INDUSTRY 


Catalog Now Ready 


* 


ALL FILMS AVAILABLE IN l6mm SOUND 


at nominal service charges 


from 
BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


300 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 


Tel. A ndov er 1733 


146 South Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Tel. Vandike 3171 


30 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20, N. Y. 


Tel. ClIrele 6-5100 


200 California Street, San Francisco 11. Calif. 
Tel. Sutter 6634 


1336 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Tel. Executive 8525 


Or Any British Consulate 
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Ms OF THE MONTH 


As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


Conducted by L. C. LARSON 


Instructor in School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Far Western States 


(Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York 
City) 11 minutes, 16mm sound. Sale price $50.00 less 10% 
educational discount. Apply to producer for rental sources. 
Discussion guide available. 


In this film relief maps show that the Far Western states, 
divided roughly into the Pacific Northwest and Southwest. 
vary greatly as to climate, rainfall, surface, people, products, 
and occupations. Scenes of Hollywood studios typify the 
modernity of the Far West while scenes of the giant se- 
quoias remind one of the age of the region. To emphasize 
further the contrasts in this region, the film shows Mt. 
Whitney, highest point in the United States, and Death 
Valley, less than eighty miles away, the lowest point in our 
country. Animated maps point up the chief population 
centers of the Far West and close-ups of individuals reveal 
the different racial stocks in this region. 

After presenting an all-over view of the region, the film 
in successive sequences treats the chief assets of the Pacific 
North and the Southwest. The first deals with mining. 
Maps show where the different mineral deposits are located. 
Scenes of Sutter's Fort, of ghost towns, and of the old 
prospectors panning gold are shown as a contrast to the 
modern—though less romantic—methods of placer mining. 
The second presents the forest of oil derricks in southwest 
California. This sequence concludes with a map showing 
the products in which California ranks first or very high. 
The third sequence presents the lumbering industry of the 
Pacific Northwest. Again a map is used to explain the 
relation between the mountains and the rainfall in the dis- 
tribution of timber lands. 

Diagrams and maps show that the Northwest leads in the 
production of apples, wheat, and fsh while the Southwest 


produces more tropical fruits and vegetables. Diagrams 
indicate the location of the Inland Empire, the San Joaquin 
Valley, and the Imperial Valley. To provide irrigation for 


the dry lands and to make electricity as cheap as possible, 
huge dams have been constructed. Grand Coulee Dam in 
Washington is an example. The Far West is also using 
this cheap hydro-electric power to build its own manufac- 
turing and processing plants. 

As a conclusion, the film presents two maps: one sum 
marizes the wealth of the Far West by showing the many 


products; the other, an animated map, illustrates the 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited. 

Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write L. C. Larson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content, 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer, and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films. The only cost to producers for the 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By The 
Producers. 











Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS 
and VIOLET COTTINGHAM 


Extension Division 
Indianc University, Bloomington 


products that all regions exchange, thereby emphasizing the 
interdependence of all six geographical and social regions 
of the United States. 

Committee Appraisal: One of a series of six films which 
deal with the geographically and culturally related regions 
of the United States. The film gives a good over-all picture 
of the natural, industrial, and human resources of the Far 
Western States. Teachers will find the series to be excellent 
films for use in classes in geography and social studies 


South of the Border 

(Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
444 Madison Avenue, New York City) 40 minutes, 16mm. 
sound, kodachrome. Produced by Walt Disney and _ his 
staff. Apply to distributor for a list of depositories and terms 
governing purchase of prints. 

The film follows Walt Disney and his crew on a tour of 
South and Central America. Their impressions and ex- 
periences as they travelled from country to country are 
recorded through live action and cartoons. Their first stop 
was Brazil's beautiful capital, where Joe Carioca, the parrot 
who is a figure of Brazilian comedy, joined the other Disney 
creations. From there, they went to Montevideo and then 
to Buenos Aires, where they took time off to go to an 
estancia for a barbecue and an opportunity to see some of 
the native Argentine dances. They flew over the Andes 
to Santiago, Chile, and from there up the west coast through 
Peru, Colombia, Bolivia, and Venezuela. During all this, 
they found enough material for numerous drawings, sketches 
and cartoons. Amusing sequences show Donald Duck at Lake 
Titicaca and Pluto in the Argentine, where he learns the in- 
tricacies of a gaucho’s wardrobe. After a visit to Mexico the 
film ends with bewildered customs officials looking through 
Indian blankets, sketches, pottery, silver, rugs, and scores of 
other souvenirs which were brought up from the countries 
“South of the Border.” 

Committee Appraisal: The film is essentially a Walt 
Disney travelogue which illustrates his ability to create 
animated cartoons that portray the salient factors of a 
situation. It heightens an understanding of an appreciation 
for the people and customs of South America Phe film 
is excellent for art classes and general assembly programs 
both on the elementary and high school level and as an 
entertainment feature for adult social, cultural, and business 


groups 


Food—Weapon of Conquest 


(Educational Film Library Association, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, 20, New York) 20 minutes. 16mm. sound 
Sale price $35 Apply to E. F. L. A. for rental sources 


Discussion guide available 


Opening scenes contrast American housewives carefully 
selecting proper foods trom well-stocked eroceryv shelves 
with starving Europeans suffering in bread lines for the 
meager dole which might fall their lot \llied leaders are 
shown discussing the problem of providing for an equitable 


distribution of food among the \llies Cargo sl Ips export 
food-stuffs from America to Russia and Britain. In addition 
to the fact that America must contribute to providing food 


for other countries, the film emphasizes that Americans 


must be well nourished and that huge fields of Canadian 
(Continued on page 262) 
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PRESENTED BY 
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This new sound motion picture meets an important 


need of your schools and your community 


Never before has a knowledge of electricity been so 
important to every American. 

It is doing hundreds of new and important jobs in 
new ways, for the armed forces and civilians. It is 
serving us on land and sea and in the air, in homes 
and factories and on farms. 

In regular and adult classes, schools are providing 
for hundreds of thousands of men and women and 
boys and girls who are studying electricity, to help 
them do their jobs better, to prepare them for army 
or navy or industry. 

They all want—and need—more than simple 
instruction on common uses of electricity. They 
want to know the fundamental facts on which these 
uses are based—the theory and principles, as well as 
the practical applications. 

Then, when the occasion arises, they can apply 
this knowledge to new situations—they can figure 
things out for themselves. The most practical knowl- 
edge they can get is asound understanding of theory 

That is what this film gives them. 

The basic facts are all there, told in words and 
animated drawings, with a clarity and effectiveness 
that cannot be achieved except through this motion 
picture technique. 


“What is Electricity” is available on both 16 mm 


NEUTRONS PROTONS 
eer 
2 + 
; + 
+ 
+ 


“What is Electricity” makes extensive use of animated 
drawings. By this method relatively complex phenomena 
can be expressed clearly. At the same time the motion 
itself holds student interest to a degree that would be 
impossible with a static diagram. 





and 35 mm film. It is loaned free to schools, or prints 
can be purchased at small cost if you wish to add it 
to your permanent film library. 

Write to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 
1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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NE 
16 mm. SOUND FILMS on the 


UNITED NATIONS AT WAR 
| APOE 


The College Film Center wishes to announce 
the addition to its library of four new feature 
length films released by the British Ministry 


of Information. 


The World of Plenty 
The Silent Village 

I Was a Fireman 
Before the Raid 


We also have all the 


45 min. Service charge $1.50 
35 min. Service charge $1.50 
48 min. Service charge $1.50 
45 min. Service charge $1.50 


releases of the U. S. Office 


of War Information, National Film Board of 
Canada, and the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion and hundreds of films designed for class- 


room use. 


For further information and catalogs write 


THE COLLEG 


E FILM CENTER 


84 EAST RANDOLPH ST. e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















PEOPLE'S 


S MARTHA SC 


THEIR LOVEISA 





SAGA! | ®Washington 


“Sy SS CARY GRANT ® Jefferson 


OTT 
® Patrick Henry 


, Ss 
Paani |. Ucfavette 


A COLUMBIA PICTURE 


®Von Steuben 





in 





AMERICA’S 


EDUCATIONAL 


For Schools and 


OUTSTANDING 
16MM SOUND 
FILMS 


SEND FOR BIG 







FIRST BATTLE 


FOR FREEDOM 
A GREAT HIS 


TORICAL DRAMA 
— ENTERTAINING 


Colleges Everywhere 







WHOLESOME 
FAMILY FILMS 


1944 CATALOGUE 








‘ Grand 
HUMAN 
ADVENTURE 
in the 
NATION’S 
CAPITAL 











HERBERT’ VIRGINIA 


MARSHALL - BRUCE 
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wheat must be converted to meet the need tor vegetables 
dairy products, fruit, and eggs. 

Both Hitler in Germany and Mussolini in Italy are shown 
stressing to their people the mnportance ot food and urging 
them to greater production. Germany's recognition of the 
importance of food as a weapon ts revealed by her factories’ 
converting foods into explosives and oils, the citizenry 
depriving itself of foods needed for soldiers and war ma 
terial, the introduction of soybeans as a substitute for fatt 
foods, and Hitler’s personal concern for the palatability 
ersatz rations. \n animated map shows how Germany 
plans to be a great industrial center with the rest of Europe 
her gigantic farm Not only in Germany but also 
occupied countries do the Germans treat food as a weap 
Che French are offered jobs and toods for work in Germany 
For those who are loathe to leave France a system of priori 
ties, depending upon usefulness to the Reich, is set up 
Similar conditions prevail in Greece The closing scenes 
show grain elevators, trains, and ships on the Great Lakes 
of North America; activities of farms and industrial areas ¢ 
England; a submarine attack on a British ship; and 
British canteen truck providing food and relief after a raid 
\ note of optimism is sounded in the flashes of the twe 
North American capitals-—Washington and Ottawa—and ot 


prosperous farm scenes and a loaded cargo vessel 


Committee Appraisal: This politico-economic treatm 
of the importance of food to the war effort is recommends 


for use in classes in economic geography, social studies 
home economics, and general science and in assembly 
programs, adult groups, and torums Some important 


generalizations which may be derived from the film = are 
that we of the Western Hemisphere cannot waste food whil 
Europeans are starving, that Germany has for years bee: 
safeguarding herself against a food shortage, that the Nazis 
have been using food as a powerful weapon to win overt 
the conquered peoples, that many of the Allied Nations 
have never been able to produce their entire food supply 
and that upon the United States rests a major responsibility 
for providing food. Many facets of the problem are pre 
sented at the expense of an adequate development of rela 


tionship between sequences 


Wings Up 


(Office of War Information, Washington, D. ¢ ll mit 
utes, 16mm. sound. Produced by the U. S. Army At 
Forces \pply to distributor for a list of depositories and 


terms governing purchase 
The film opens showing a lost bomber flying through t 


skies and the members of the crew looking anxiously and 


thy 


accusingly at the navigator who has cracked undet 
strain and is unable to chart the course home. To minimize 
the possibility of human failure, the narrator, Clark Gabl 
asserts that a human X-ray—the Officers’ Candidate S¢ 
of the Army Air Forces—ferrets out only the best of 
best to act as leaders of men. By diagrams and quick 
quences, the film explains that of 1,000 enlisted men, 
twenty-three pass the rigid qualifiying tests 

Basing their actions on the theory that only those 
can obey are fit to lead. the officers subject the underclass 
men to seemingly embarrassing and unreasonable treatment 
In this and other ways, any emotional instability is dis 
covered here rather than in a critical situation—the fil 
flashes back to the harried navigator who failed 

During the twelve-weeks’ course, thirty-three subjects ar 
covered—eight of them military and the rest academi 
Many of the subjects requiring a full year at West Point 
in) peace times are completed in twelve weeks at OCS 

The film depicts a typical day: up at 5:30, breakfast at 
0 10, classe ~ all morning and most of the atternoon, selt 


j 


) qavs 


directed calisthenics at 2:25, a mile and a half run three 
a week, and the obstacle course the other three days I 
evening meal is over at 6:20 and the men attend classes 
or study until 11:00. Full military retreat lasting two hours 
is held four times each week. At these ceremonies, the un 
derclassmen must stand at rigid attention for thirty minutes 
The final sequence presents the graduating class on pa 
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First Time in 16mm. Sound Film! 


SCATTERGOOD BAINES Features 


Three Features in Series: 


SCATTERGOOD BAINES 
SCATTERGOOD PULLS THE STRINGS 
SCATTERGOOD MEETS BROADWAY 


No location approval needed. 





{mong the many outstanding Major Pro 
duction Features in our Library are: 


* SPRING PARADE 
Deanna Durbin, Robert Cummings, Mischa 


\uer 
ELEPHANT BOY 


Starring Sabu 


* LITTLE WOMEN 
Katherine Hepburn, Joan Bennett,Paul Luk 


SCARLET PIMPERNEL 
Leslie Howard and Merle Oberon America’s Favorite Character of fiction and radio, 
teat g: 

* TOM BROWN'S SCHOOLDAYS et GUY KIBBEE 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Freddie Bartholomew 


* HOLD THAT GHOST 


Bud Abbott, Lou Costello, The Andrews Sisters 
* MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKENS “Ub Co 
Anne Shirley, Ruby Keeler, James Ellison. “AL diac 
Fay Bainter, Frank Morgan bir 
*® Location approval required 
25 West 45th Street ~ E-9 New York 19, N. Y. 





Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Educationa! Subjects. 























rade. After twelve weeks of concentrated effort, strict dis hotels or tlop-houses where men must resort for sleep are 
cipline, and hard work, the men graduate and receive th shown \s the film presents the men sleeping in doorways 
rank of second lieutenant in the United States Army Ai and on benches, the commentator summarizes this side of the 
Forces. The film closes with General Arnold at the gradua Bowery as the “failure’s last mile.” 

tion ceremonies and Clark Gable asking us to “Keep ‘F1 The subject, cold, hungry, and “broke,” wanders into the 
Flying.” Bowery Mission for lack of anything better to do. The Mission 


Committee Appraisal: This film presents in an interesting leader sees him and takes him in tow. After following the 
fashion some of the more dramatic phases of the curricular an mission leader to the kitchen where he is fed wholesome food, the 
extra-curricular training given men in the Officers’ Candidate lerelict is surprised to find there are no prayers and no com- 
School of the Army Air Forces at Miami Beach, Florida. As a ment concerning his soul. Scenes of the Mission include men 
picture of O. S. C. the film is not too representative of thi vashing their clothes, having woolen things fumigated, bathing, 
complete training program since greater emphasis is placed ind shaving 
on the physical and military aspects rather than on the im Next, the men are shown asleep in clean and comfortable 
portance of the thirty-three classes which men must atten beds. In the morning, the men repair their shoes, mend their 
all morning and most of the afternoon. It should have a clothes, and make ready to start anew. The subject, a new- 
great deal of appeal in community gatherings where men comer to the Mission is taken to see the head, himself a re- 
bers have boys in attendance at or graduated from O. C. § claimed man. While the subject waits patiently for the long- 
It should also be popular and enlightening in pre-inductio1 delayed sermon, the leader asks no reason for his downfall but 
aeronautics, and guidance classes. Many ideas are present urges the man to try again. The man 1s last seen decently 
verbally with no accompanvine pic torial representatio1 dressed and with a suitcase of personal belongings on his Way 

ptown to try again 
This Is the Bowery \s a conclusion, the scene shifts again to the Bowery Mission 
here another failure enters and is taken in hand by the leader. 

(Teaching Film Custodians, Inc.., 25th West 43rd Street \s the film closes, the commentator points out that 1f one man 
New York, New York) 11 minutes, 16mm. sound. Produce: ut of one hundred can find his way back, the Mission has 
by M. G. M. Lease price for three years, $25 \pplv to dis succeeded 
tributor for rental sources Committee Appraisal: John Nesbitt in this “Passing Parade” 

\fter scenes of New York's Bowery where 20,000 men at film, in introducing a case study of a subject found in the New 
cast-offs, the film presents the problem of the Bowery throug York Bowery, presents in a sympathetic fashion conditions under 
a selected case study of one subject who, on a cold winter vhich men who have failed live in the slums of major cities. 
morning in 1941, is shown shuffling toward an oil drum full ot lhe film can serve as a basis for discussions concerning the 
burning papers where other derelicts are trying to keep warn problems which face human derelicts and, more specifically, a 
After warming his hands, the subject moves on down the street role of functional religion in rehabilitating these social out- 
toward a restaurant which he cannot enter because he has 1m casts. The film should be especially useful for either school 
money. He passes an alley where other men are rummaging or adult groups studying social problems characteristics of 


through garbage cans for food. The many unattractive, cheap metropolitan areas 
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Inspiring documentary of men, women and children, 
who fight, work and live for Victory. Narrated in 
English. Book it now for assemblies, rallies and benefits, 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATE, $15.00 





16mm Sound 65 min. 


BRANDON FILMS viv vere cir 


NEW YORK CITY 










NEW 1944 CATALOG 
Now Ready! 


Thousands of 16mm 
Sound Films. 


Send postcard for your copy. 


. 
SWANK MOTION PICTURES 


Ray Swank 
614 No. Skinker St. Louis 5, Mo. 

















Films for YOUR Schedule 


MEET DR. CHRISTIAN (8) ) Jean Hersholt plays a lov. 
able country doctor in 


MELODY FOR THREE (8) ) these features. 


REG'LAR FELLERS (6) About All-American kids: 
CHILDREN OF THE WILD (8) An animal story that will 


please all ages. 


TWO NEW CATHEDRAL FILMS 
“Who is My Neighbor?” bd “Journey Into Faith” 
(All-Talking Bible stories—3 reels each) 


Complete Catalog upon Request 
Order NOW from our NEW, MODERN OFFICE. Note 


change of address: 


MANSE FILM LIBRARY 


2514 Clifton Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 




















The Educational Screen 


Neus An 


Budget Curtailment Eliminates OWI Film Production 


All film production by the domestic motion picture 
bureau of the Office of War Information was abolished 
by Congressional action in July, which allocated only 
$50,000 for this division instead of the $1,200,000 rec 
ommended by the budget bureau, and limited its a 
tivities to that of lhaison office between the Government 
and the motion picture industry. Last year the motion 
picture bureau received $1,300,000 to carry on its ac 
tivities . 

Following this action came the resignation of Lowell 
Mellett, who had been chief of the domestic motion pic 
ture bureau since OWI was formed over a vear ago 
Mr. Mellet has returned to his duties as a member of 
the President’s administrative staff. His successor had 
not been announced at this date. The new head of 
the Domestic Operations Branch of the OWT is Palmer 
Hoyt, newspaper publisher. 

The budget cut not only halts the bureau's film pro 
duction program but is expected to curtail the extensive 
16mm distribution system organized under the direction 
of Paul Reed, who resigned as head of the Educational 
Division on August 15th, and is now with the U. S 
Office of Education, working with Floyde Brooker on 


the training film project. 


Reagan Head of OWI Educational Division 


Mr. C. R. Reagan has been appointed Head of the 
Kducational Division, Bureau of Motion Pictures, Of 
fice of War Information, succeeding Paul Reed 

Mr. Reagan is thoroughly qualified to carry on the 
work, having been largely responsible for the successful 
distribution of the OWT 16mm films. As chairman of 
the Committee of Seventeen an organization of edu 
cators, producers and dealers, which was formed in 
1942 to cooperate with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Government lilms—and as Office of War Information 
Field Advisor for the Southeast, Southwest and Pacifi 
Coast, he has worked for the widest possible circulatior 
of these films. Mr. Reagan is also past president of th 
National Association of Visual Education Dealers 


Combat Films Revolutionize R.A.F. Gunnery Tactics 


Techniques of air attack are being revolutionized a 


a new R.A.F. school in England where films of air kills 

made in actual combat—help students polish up t 
gunnery. The pupils are the cream of the R.A.F.’s 
gunners and fighter pilots. The pictures are made by 
a tiny camera which is set in the starboard wing of the 
majority of Britain’s fighter planes. Set in motion auto 
matically when the plane’s guns open fire, the camera 
takes 16 pictures a second. 


] 


The morning after he does a “camera shoot.” tl 


pupil at the school goes to the assembling room, where 
his film is run off for criticism by the other members of 
the class. Later, the gunner can run it off as often as 


he likes and work out the cause of his errors. 
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otes Hew “FILMATIC” 


Triple-Purpose 


New USOE Visual Units ° ° ¢ 
Film Slide Projector 





The U. S. Office of Education received an appropria 





tion of two million dollars to continue the production of 







visual aids for vocational training for war workers, 


FORCED 
AIR COOLED 


under the direction of Floyde E. Brooker. Of this new 
with Aircraft, Shipbuilding 


~ 






series, 105 films, dealing 


and Machine Shop work, are now in production. Othe1 
films to follow will cover the fields of electronics, opti 


USED 
3 WAYS 


1. For 2x2 Slides 


2. For Single Frame 35mm 
Slide-film 


3. For Double Frame 35mm 
Dr. Klinefelter, assistant to the Commissioner of Slide-film 


; _. ronnrta th: 7.137 prints of the original 48 
ee x, oe ners gs : f the —— " Used By the Armed Forces 

subjects have been sold to schools, industries, and allied 

nations; in addition, the armed forces have produced * SPEEDS VISUAL TRAINING 
9,492 prints from duplicate negatives Thie sew cadleetp-epeans 


The Office of Education estimates that almost 300 Aduanced projector simplifies your pro- 


films in this new series will be ready by November Ist jection problem in war train- 


The production program calls for the filming of 380 Gealures ing and industrial education, 


Provides clearer visibility for 


cal work, welding, farm skills, and foremanship. Film 


strips are also being made as a follow-up to the motion 





pictures. 


Distributors are invited to bid on the distribution of 
these visual units, as the contract with Castle Films 


expires. 





new subjects during the fiscal year beginning July 1st -Rewind Design i 
} , e . New ee Rewinding larger audiences. The Film- 
i 
@ Motor Driven Forced atic is built like a pro- 
Air Cooled fessional model—yet is easily 


Deposit of U. S. Films in the Library of Congress @ Feed Capacity up to - 


Single Frame Pictures 
es Instantly Adjustable 
Includes Manumatic nil SAD ie: Sea mean 


portable. Has corrected pro- 
The Library or ongress announces that it has re jection lens (5” £:35). Uses 
quested U. S. motion picture producers to deposit in the Pa ] 
Library 104 films and portions of films released in the Slide seca eal Complete with switch, cord 
period from May 1, 1942 to April 30, 1943. These aesuaiiaicaia 


films are to be deposited under an agreement between 
| y 





and custom-built carrying 


case. 








the Library of Congress and the motion picture pro 
) 


ducers made in April 1942. Under the terms of this 

agreement, the Library of Congress is to select from Yeu Al R- FLOW 
among the films copyrighted in any given vear pictures 

having documentary significance or significance as S T 3 R & @) a T Oo N 
records of the time. 


The Library 1S compelled to restrict its selection of 
| 






films because it lacks adeauate present facilities for the 
@ Forced-Air Cooled 








screening, cataloging and shelving of great quantities 
’ ; — : ; — — bans rt P Takes up to 1000 
of motion pictures. [Eventually it is hoped that. the e 
+ ; : a "6 - : Watt Lamps 
--) 7 > ahle to -« ri its vay cCTIONe ¢ S101N) } 
. rary ™ a a aw ree all oi \ Pre-Focus Socket Aligns 
NHeant motion pictures, but until the necessary funds % Filament on Optical Axis 
can be made available, the | ibrarv’s film activities must @ All Steel-Welded Structure 
be limited in scope. A three-year grant made in 1942 @ Built-in Tilting Device 
by the Rockefeller Foundation enables the Library te @ Choice of Lenses 
employ the Museum of Modern Art in New York a Above Items Are @ Fully Adjustable Bellows 
its agent to screen new films and provide temporat Available Now on 
storage for the reels selected. Proper Priority for: Developed to meet today’s needs 
; 7 sr in training centers and schools. 
It cannot be too emphatically stated that the Library ; 
) . Aer Army and Navy... Cooler-operating . . . for long 
‘lec S 1S 1n no sense haser won an att pt “4s ‘ : . 
selection of films is 1 » sense based uy an attem] Maritime bases .. . Projection distances. Shows 
Tas we abe rot’ 1In “ale: » lurinoe h 7 . 5 
to secure the bes films released durit o the veat Lend-Lease . . . War standard stereopticon slides. 
Bri adly speaking, the Library attempts to choose, frot Industries . . . Govern- Has powerful but quiet high 
each year’s output, those films which will provide future ment Agencies . . . speed motor. Three ground and 
students with the most truthful and revealit s informa Medical Professions ... polished lens furnished. 30” long 
tion the cinema can provide as to the life-and interests Pre-Induction Schools. overall. Conveniently portable. 





of the men and women of the period. Filn 


outstanding technical or artistic advances in the ar GoldE MANUFACTURING co. 


1220 WEST MADISON STREET » CHICAGO 7, U.S.A 





the motion pictures are also preserved 
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BRING WORLD BATTLEFIELDS to 
LIFE in YOUR CLASSROOMS 


with Dramatic Sound Giles 







Africa — India — Asia — Australia — East 
Indies—Alaska—are fighting names in to- 
day’s news! Bring these, far places to life 
in your classroom, th'dramatic and enter- 
taining authentielty —as only Father 
Hubbard can present them—rich in the 
realism of peoples, customs, arts, crafts, 
scenic beauty. Over 176 colorful subjects, 
recorded in the 16 M.M. Sound, 10, 12, 30, 
and 45-minute showings. Low Kental 


+ eo ee a ee 
Rates. 


alog and Rental Rates 
also Free Government 
War Information Films 


FATHER HUBBARD EDUCATIONAL FILMS 





Dept. E., 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill, or Santa Clara, Calif. 





SLIDES General Science...................... 11 rolls 

Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 
F EL M Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Xi Suffern, New York 








SELECTED 
16 MM Sound Programs. Low Rentals 
Send for VICTORY BULLETIN 


We also sell and exchange 8 mm and 16 mm Comedies, News, Religious and 
Sports Films. Ask for Catalog. 


BETTER FILMS 


742A NEW LOTS AVE., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











Just Added to Our Rental Library 





"Our Town''—lémm sound—? reels—Based on 
Major Thornton Wilder's Pulitzer Prize Play. 
And... "Children of the Wild" 
VISUAL “Fangs of the Wild” 
Footsteps of Youth" 
"Under Strange Flags" 
ARI FILMS and others 
Take advantage of our Free Loan Library 
DISTRIBUTORS of Educational Short Subject 
419 Empire Bidg., Catalogue free upon request. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 














PO BLL LLL 

5 

A NEW SCIENCE FILM 
Interesting dialogue technique plus animated ‘electrons’ teach 
the “why” of Volts, Amperes and Ohms 4 
“ELECTRONS and CURRENT FLOW" } 

1 reel 16mm sound Rent $3.00—Sale $36.00 4 

5 

AUDIOFILM STUDIO ’ 

) 1614 Washington Street Vancouver, Washington, U. 8 A.} 





MAKE YOUR OWN 


TALK from your sereen TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
WTR peur quickly For Screen Projection 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES USE RADIO MATS 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. FE —— 
Accept neo substitute. Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 











ORDER NOW 
Your copy of the 19th Edition of 


"1000 and ONE" 
Blue Book of Films 


which will be off the press soon. Price, 75¢ (Subscribers to Educational Screen 
pay 25c¢c only If your subscription has expired, renew it now with your order 
for the film directory!) 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
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Tennessee Plans Annual 
Visual Education Conferences 


Plans are now in the making for Tennessee's third 
annual series of audio-visual aids conferences to be held 
during the week of October 11. Probably six one-day, 
two-session conferences will be held at various points 
across the state, the major part of the program-planning 
and promotion being handled by the University of Ten 
nessee Division of University Extension. 

Visiting speakers and discussion leaders will travel 
from one conference to the other and include Roger 
Albright of Teaching Film Custodians, C. R. Reagan 
of the O.W.1. Motion Picture Bureau, Frank L. Rouser 
of Erpi Classroom Films, and Oscar E. Sams, Jr. of the 
University of Tennessee Division of University [:xten 
sion. 

Topics for discussion at the conferences will be th 
effective use of teaching films in the classroom, recent 
trends in educational film production, fighting the wat 
with films on the home front, and problems concerned 
with the administration of an effective visual educatior 
program. Some of the time at each session will be de 
voted to the screening of new teaching films and wat 


information subjects. 


Visual Education Continues to Function 
at Chinese University 

Through its program of visual-audio education, 
University of Nanking, now in exile in Chengtu, | 
been an influential factor in building the morale of the 
Chinese people and welding them into a United front 
This work, which is under the college of Science, was 
started in 1930. 


Educational Cink 


The University’s Department o 
matography has produced 100 reels of 16mm film, mat 
of which have been circulated in the United States 
England and France. Subject matter of these films have 
much to do with the promotion of cultural relations. 
British and American documentary, classroom and train 
ing films are circulated throughout many provinces. Fort 
nightly outdoor showings to the public, consisting of 
assorted silent Chinese films with commentation, back 
ground music and sound effects, are also part of this 
Department's program. Projection is made on a silk 
screen, which makes the picture visible from both sides 
\udiences range from 4,000 to 10,000 each time. Edu 
cational films correlating with the curriculum, are used 
regularly in the University classes. Special showing 
are given in other institutions upon request. 

Another function of the visual department is tl 
training of students for projectionists, radio operators, 
and instructors of visual education. 

The College of Science maintains the National Micro 
film Library in Chungking for the International Cul 
tural Service of China. About 400 subjects of micro 
film have been received from the United States and ar: 
put into circulation. The College also manufactures a 
microfilm reader in big quantities which they supply to 
branch libraries all over the country. 


The University 1S working ce mstantly to extend their 


audio-visual services. 
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Recommended Procedure for Schools Desiring 
New Projection Equipment 


The Division of Visual Aids for War Training, U.S 
Office of Education, has issued a memorandum on “Sug 
gestions to Schools in Obtaining Projection Equipment 
and Accessories.” The \War Production Board requires 


gy on all projectors sold to schools 


a high priority rati 
Some manufacturers of projection equipment have beer 
recently granted permission “to manufacture and _ sell 
motion picture 16mm projectors to... War Training 
Schools.” If the manufacturer indicates that the equip 
ment desired can be supplied to a school with a sufh 
ciently high priority, a copy of the PD-1-A form should 
be obtained from the local War Production Board and 
completed with a certification that the equipment will 
be used tor pre-induction courses, war production train 
ing, or for the showing of government films related to 
the war effort 

To obtain parts, lamps and accessories for projection 
equipment, obtain from the local Board a copy of the 
CMP Reg. 5.\, which will explain how to proceed in 
assigning your purchase order the proper preference 
rating. Schools and colleges are specifically included 
in the list of governmental agencies which will be en 
titled to use a blanket priority rating of AA-2X, fot 
maintenance, repair, and operating supplies. 

Educational institutions are urged to maintain pe 
riodic contact with their local War Production Board, 
since regulations are altered from time to time as chang 


ing situations demand. 


NAVED Board Meeting 


A report by Mr. J. M. Stackhouse, President of the 
National Association of Visual Education Dealers, in 
the July number of NAVED News, summarizes the 
more important matters discussed on the first day of the 
meeting of the acting NAVED officers and directors in 
Washington June 13-15. At that time it was agreed to 
have the same officers and directors continue until the 
next annual meeting, scheduled to coincide with the 
next meeting of OWI distributors, when the regular 
election of NAVED officers can proceed. (This meet 
ing was held this month. ) 

The question of what the armed services will do with 
their visual equipment when demobilization comes, was 
gone into and a committee appointed to confer with pro 
jector manufacturers and government agencies in an 
effort to work out some plan for the post-war disposai 
of these surplus materials. 

On the following two days, representatives from se\ 
eral Government agencies met with the group, offering 
helpful information and suggestions. Among them were 
Lt. Francis Noel, Training Aids Section, Utilization 
Unit, Bureau of Navy Personnel, Capt. Walter Bell, 
Division of Plans and Policies, Headquarters U. S. 
Marines, Mr. Ford Lemler and Mr. Ted Karp, of the 
U. S. Office of Education, Mr. Paul Reed, Office of 
War Information, Mr. K. P. Vinsel and Mr. George 
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Announcing 
a New Series of Six 


FILMS 


entitled 


BRAY-OTIS SERI 


Scripts by _ m 

ARTHUR S. OTIS 
Co-Author: Pope-Otis Text Bos 
‘ELEMENTS OF AERONAU: 























P 


in service all over the World 
could be lined up for inspection— 


like the MARINES, they would show signs of 
service, but inwardly be ready for immediate 
action to show the boys, whereever they may be, 
scenes of the Land of Freedom and Freedom's 
mode of life for which they are fighting. 


The HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY, oper- 
ating 400°, over 1941 production, is giving 
Government requirements the entire output for 
the war's duration. We will of course do our 
utmost to service and supply the many customers 
and dealers with parts to keep their Holmes 
16mm or 35mm Sound-on-Film Projectors in first- 
class running order for civilian use. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1813 Orchard Street CHICAGO 
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1id 
BIRD PICTURES 


KODACHROME COLOR 
sold either in 


2 x 2” Slides or Filmstrips 
Descriptive manual supplied 


Write for Catalog 


COLORCRAFT STUDIOS 
2174.N.E. Multnomah Portland 12, Oregon 








AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


We have on hand a few Ampro, Bell Howell, and 
a few Victor and DeVry 16mm. sound projectors 
carrying new guarantees. Write for description and 
quotation. We also have a complete stock of screens 
of all sizes, projection lamps, and other accessories 
necessary to carry on your visual education pro- 
gram. Write today. 


NATIONAL CAMERA EXCHANGE **s:);:'°’ 


86 South Sixth St. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











FILM PROTECTION 
FOR MOVIE FILM 
against 
OIL...WEAR 
WATER 
CLIMATE 
SCRATCHES 
FINGER- 


‘ 4 TREATMENT 
LASTS 
THE LIFE 
OF THE 
FILM 





VAPORATE CO., INC. BELL AND HOWEL CO. 
130 W. 46th St. 180! Larchmont, Chicago 
New York City 716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 














RENT 16mm SOUND FILMS 
at LOW COST 





| Also Silent Films 

Lange Variety + New Prints 
Late Releases 

j All films carefully selected 

| to ensure school approval. 


Write Dept. E for Free Catalog 


UNION COUNTY FILM SERVICE 


128 Chestnut St. Roselle Park, N. J. 
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OWI's Motion Picture Program 
(Concluded from page 235) 


list of films of all Government agencies and _ specific 
information about how these films could be obtained. 


Statistical Control and Evaluation 

Provision was made in the organization and working 
plan of the Division for adequate statistical control and 
constant evaluation of all phases of the program 
Evaluation was conceived as a functional, integral, and 
essential part of the program, necessary to provide the 
objective, factual basis for constant improvement and 
refinement. 

What were the facts about film distribution? How 
much use was being made of each print? How many 
duplicate prints could each distributor use advantag: 
ously ? Which films were in demand in some areas and 
not in others? What were the differences in film dis 
tribution effectiveness of different kinds of distribu 
tors? How much overlapping in film shipment existed 
due to the “non-exclusive” territorial distribution sys 
tem?’ Which states areas were being served best and 
poorest? What groups were using the films? What 
was the percentage of adult audiences? What groups 
should be using the films who were not being served? 
What did those using the films think of them? Which 
films were most in demand? What was the relationship 
between the number of prints available, and the “play 
off” time? For how many months did a film retain its 
popularity? What did the distributors think of the 
pictures? What kind of pictures were wanted? These 
were the kind of questions that required factual, ob- 
jective answers. These were the kind of questions for 
which answers were constantly sought and obtained. 
These answers gave constant guidance to the program 
and brought about continued improvements. The eval 
uation program of the Division provided the basis for 
decision and action. 

[t is conservatively estimated—based upon complete 
statistical analysis of several months distribution—that 
during the year there were more than 300,000 showings 
of Office of War Information films to a total audience 
of 50,000,000 people. 

Detailed statistics for the month of April 1943 base 
upon the distribution and use of thirty-seven subjects 
showed 

11,230 prints in circulation (37 subjects only ) 
21,440 bookings, with an estimated total of 
17,168 showings, and an audience of 

7,216,705 American men, women, and children 
Comparative statistics from month to month showed 
that throughout the vear there was a constant increase 
not only in the number of subjects and prints in cit 
culation, but also in the total audience being reached 
This trend was still upward at the close of the year, 
indicating that maximum potential war information film 


use would have been achieved in the months ahead 


Next Steps 
\t the vear’s end, tentative objectives and plans had 


been formulated for the next year based upon the first 


ve ar’s experience 


Fewer new subjects were to be released during t] e 


~ 
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new year. These would have been carefully selected 
based upon known war informational needs and_ the 
needs of non-theatrical film audiences. More featurett 
length pictures running forty to fifty minutes were t 


be released. Several previously released subjects would 


have been withdrawn from circulation 


The distributional system would have been refines 


Special assistance was to be given to those distributors 


obtaining less than average circulation per print 
Further experimentation would have been carried o1 


in placing a limited number of prints for a limited 


period with new distributors in areas least well served 

In developing wider and better use of war informa 
tion films further emphasis was to be placed on hel 
ing states organize their plans for distributin 
using war films. First attention was to be 
those states with fewest showings per hundred thou 
sand population. Further special study and attentior 
was to be devoted to the use of films in industrial 
plants for incentive purposes and with civilian defense 
groups. Preparation of study materials to guide th 
use of films had been planned. Major objective for 
the year was to be to obtain maximum informational 
value from every film showing. 

The 16mm motion picture program of the Office 
of War Information as carried on in 1942-43 demon 
strated the value of the 16mm motion picture as an 
informational medium in a way never before realized 
It proved the valuable function that could be performed 
by a coordinating centralized Government agency in 
channelizing 16mm motion pictures for a single pur 
pose. It showed what could be done when a total filn 
program was planned and new subjects released on 
regular monthly schedule. It reinforced the fait! 
and confidence of those who believed in the potentiality 
of the existing but unorganized film distributing agen 
cies. The use made of the 16mm war information mo 
tion pictures proved to all who participated in the 
program, or who were acquainted with it. that this 


was a program that should be continued and expanded 


Pacific Northwest Audio-Visual Conference 
(Concluded from page 259) 

Subject matter for animated discussion was pr 
vided in the demonstrations by Miss Dora Scheffskey « 
how to use a sound motion picture in teaching a day's 
lesson in history, and how to use a radio progr: t 
help the students organize their class for self-goveri 
ment. Miss Schetfskey taught a fifth grade class fror 
one of the Portland schools. 


In the round table discussion that followed. Mr 
Jennings and Mr. Miller criticized the film used for 
containing too much detail of material, for lacking 
dramatic approach. Others pointed out that Miss 
Scheffsky chose in advance what she wished the students 
to learn from the film, and so prepared them ahead of 
time. The teacher's pedagogical methods which insured 
the success of the lessons were commented upon by the 
various specialists. 

Highlights of the speeche s and discussions wert 
marized and evaluated by Mr. Glenn Jones as_ the 


closing feature of the conference. 
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Already Proved 
Equally Effective 
in Thousands 

of Classrooms 


Confronted with the problem Whether for pre-induction 
of training millions of men courses, actual training pro- 
quickly, Uncle Sam was fast grams, or the regular school 
to appreciate the experience of — curricula — ERPI films effec- 
thousands of schools that had tively supplement personal in- 
already proved the effective- struction by the pictorial pres- 
ness of instructional films. And entation of scientific subjects 
today, ERPI films do their part being studied. 

— speeding up the instruction Write for FREE Booklet de- 
of this vast army of men — = scribing the ERPI film subjects 
equipping. them quickly and which have been used so 
thoroughly for mechanized successfully in this training 
war. program. 


a 


ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS INC. 


1841 Broadway New York 23, New York 








ein 


HAL ROACH Yeatwres 


Enduring, wholesome “hits” suitable for 
school presentation on 16 mm Sound Films. 


JUST RELEASED! 


OF MICE AND MEN 
Featuring Burgess Meredith, Betty Field, Lon Chaney, Jr. 


Dramatic picturization of John Steinbeck’s exceptional 


ovel and prize-winning stage play. Tensely portrays 
migratory farm workers’ struggles for existence in a 
easeless search for work 


A CHUMP AT OXFORD 


Featuring Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy 


The riotously funny escapades of two lowly street cleaners 
who long for the distinction of a college education. 
Presto! The wish comes true—the boys arrive at sedate 
Oxfo whe bevy of amazingly ridiculous adventures 
make them really relieved to be bounced out of college. 


Also Available 
THE HOUSEKEEPER'S DAUGHTER 
ith Joan Bennett, Adolphe Menjou 
THERE GOES MY HEART 
Fredric March, Virginia Bruce 
TOPPER TAKES A TRIP 
th Constance Bennett, Roland Young 
ZENOBIA (An Elephant Never Forgets) } 
Oliver Hardy, Harry Langdon 
CAPTAIN FURY 
Brian Aherne, Victor McLaglen 
ER OUTSTANDING “HITS” 
OON TO FOLLOW 





ORDER FROM YOUR FILM LIBRARY TODAY 


Catalogue listing many other 


lucationa nd recreational 16 mm sound films. 
POST PICTURES CORP. 
723 Seventh Avenue Dept. 10 New York, N. Y. 
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Scenes from Castle war films: 
(Top) “Axis Smashed in Africa.” 
(Bottom) “Victory in Sicily.” 


@ Castite Firms, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, cover the story 
of recent stirring events in the great 
Allied offensive, in their two latest news 
releases in 16mm sound and silent edi- 
tions, entitled: 


Axis Smashed in Africa—depicting 
the sudden collapse of the enemy in 
Tunisia and the Allied strategy which 
brought it about. As the Nazi General 
Von Arnim concentrated his forces for 
an expected attack by the British 
Eighth Army in the South, Eisenhower 
secretly shifted several divisions of 
American and British troops to the 
North, and took Bizerte. The Eighth 
Army then struck its delayed blow 
from the South, capturing Tunis and 
a quarter of a million prisoners, in- 
cluding General Von Arnim. 


Victory in Sicily and Bombs Rock 
Italy—on the same reel— is an amaz- 
ing camera record of the first bold 
Allied thrust against the Fortress of 
Europe. The greatest armada that 
ever sailed is seen as Yanks, British 
and Canadians storm the beaches of 
Sicily under cover of terrific naval 
and air bombardment. The last half of 
the film shows the devasting effect of 
concentrated air attack upon Italian 
supply and transportation centers, par- 
ticularly the knockout blow given the 
railroad yards at Rome. Aerial views 
reveal that the bombs fell with perfect 
accuracy upon strictly military ob- 
jectives, 

A new series of films for home 
movie fans which Castle also recom- 
mends for education programs to pro- 
vide entertainment relief, is a set of 


The Educational Screen 


Cuvient ‘Film SVeurs 


M Bray Pictures Corporation, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City, has re- 
leased six new pre-flight training films 
Photo- 
graphed from scripts prepared by Dr. 
Arthur S. Otis, Co-author of the Pope 
Otis textbook, “Elements of Aeronautics,” 
the subject matter of these films is espe- 


in 16mm sound, one reel each. 


cially designed to fit the aviation courses 
now being taught in the nation’s secondary 
schools. The contents of the six subjects 
are indicated by the titles: 

Aircraft and How They Fly 

Motions of a Plane. 

Flying the Turn 

Starting—Taxiing—Taking Off 

Landing 

Advanced Maneuvers 

Dr, Otis, an instructor of teachers 
of aeronautics, explains the purpose 
and content of these films by saying: 
“They furnish the basic information 
about all the important phases of the 
art of flying which require motion for 
their proper understanding; they con- 
sist of approximately 5% technical ani- 
mation, 35% of photography of the 
motions of model planes, and about 
60% of photography of aeroplanes in 
motion.” 

Mr. J. R. Bray, President of Bray 
Pictures Corporation, personally  su- 
pervised the production of these pic- 
tures. Mr. Bray produced last year a 
series of films on aviation in collabora- 
tion with the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia, including “Youth Takes 
To Wings.” 

Mr. Bray says that the new Bray- 
Otis group of films provides the an- 
swers to the most important questions 
in learning to fly. They demonstrate 
clearly, and in detailed close-up, every 
movement the plane and pilot need to 
make from the take-off for a short 
flight, to the landing. Spins, loops, 
and stalls are carefully demonstrated, 
because mastery of such plane move- 
ments is essential to safety in flight. 


eight cartoon comedies featuring the 
popular animal character: 





Kiko, the Kangaroo—created by the 


celebrated Terrytoon Studios. Four of 
these cartoons are now ready. They are 
“The Big Fight,” “Cleaned Out,” “The 
Foxy Fox” and “Hail the King.” 





Kiko and the Foxy Fox 


@ Warrer O. Gutionn, Inc., 25 West 
45th St., New York City, has just re 
leased in 16mm sound film, three features 
presenting Scattergood Baines, the well 
known character of fiction and _ radio, 
created by Clarence Budington Kelland 
Titles are: 

Scattergood Baines 

Scattergood Pulls the Strings 

Scattergood Meets Broadway 

Che genial and resourcetul small 
town philosopher is portrayed by Guy 


Kibbe« 


i -| BRANDON Firms, Inc., 1600 Broad 
way, New York City, has instituted 

special consultation service designed to 
aid civilian and military study of foreigi 
areas. Mrs. Anne Schutzer has been ap 


pointed to head the new service which 
will issue special comprehensive lists of 
Firms For ForeEiGN AREA Stupy. Lists 


on Italy, Germany, France, Russia, and 
Czechoslovakia will be ready for servicing 
this month. 


It was also announced that Brandon 
Films, Inc., had acquired the distribu 
tion rights to a series of five health 
films produced by Finer Films Co 


Vim, Vigor and Vitamins—a drama 
tic presentation of the nature of a com 
plete diet; the function of vitamins and 


their richest sources. 

Small Pox: The Ever-Present Men- 
ace—proves the necessity of vaccina 
tion and revaccination as the only sure 
preventative of Smallpox. 


In Every Day—a study of proper 


health habits by presenting a _ typical 
day in the life of a model American 
boy. 

The Value of a Smile—a human in- 
terest study of mouth health, including 
the need for straightening teeth, foods 
for strong teeth, and proper methods of 
brushing teeth. 


The Smiles Have It—an elementary 


motivation study for developing chil- 
dren’s interest in proper care of the 
teeth and gums. 


@ Arras EpucationaL Firm Co.. Oak 
Park, Ill., has completed production on 
a new high school Victory Corps film 
presented by the American Dental Asso 
ciation as a contribution to the U. §S 
Bureau of Education Physical Fitness 
Program: 


Student Flyer—1 reel, 16mm sound 

dramatizing the importance of dental 
health both for service in the Armed 
Forces and as civilian war workers 
Utilizing the popular Hollywood tech 
nique of Narrator-Actor-Flashback, the 
story opens with a dramatic high-spot 
in the life of a boy keenly desirous of 
becoming a flyer. Woven into the plot 
is practical advice on the care of the 
teeth. While the emphasis is on fly- 


(Continued on page 272) 
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Behind the Battle Line... 








Motion Pictures Hefresh our Fighting Men 





—" a backdrop of rugged are being used in all types of educa- 


ys mountains thousands of American tional institutions for standard courses 
soldiers are enjoying the latest films as well as for training tasks in con- 
from the U. S. A. This scene is im- nection with the war effort. In building 
mediately behind the battle lines where these precision projectors to meet the 
our fighting men come to rest and relax exacting demands of high standard pro- 
before going back into action. jection under the most trying condi- 
Here the Army Special Service Units tions, Ampro engineers are accumulat- 
make available to the men every type ing valuable experience that will result 
of recreational material including § the in some astonishing developments for 
AMPRO Dual motion picture’ units post-war civilian projectors. 
known in the armed forces as the “J” To keep abreast with these develop- 
kit. ments, write today for the latest Ampro 
In addition Ampro 16mm. Projectors catalog. 





The Ampro Corporation, 2851 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


These dual unit Ampro-sounds are typical of those used in 
"special services'' overseas as part of the Army's ‘'J'' kit 
PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 
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(Concluded from page 270) 


ing, the story of physical fitness applies 
to all school students. 

The film is available, without charge, 
in cities having Visual Aid Depart- 
ments serving the schools. Applica- 
tions should be made to the producer. 


@Visuat Art Firms _ Drstrisutors, 
Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., have been 
assigned exclusive distribution of the 
Father Hubbard films in the states of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and East- 
ern Ohio. Among other subjects re- 
cently added to the rental library of 
Visual Arts is the feature film: 


Our Town—9 reels—based on Major 
Thornton Wilder’s Pulitzer prize play, 
portraying life in a small town, with 
Martha Scott and William Holden as 
stars. Other acquisitions are “Child- 
dren of the Wild” “Fangs of the Wild” 
“I Congner the Sea” and “Under 
Strange Flags.” 


@ Bert & Howrtr. Company, 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, report the fol- 
lowing new features are now available 
for approved non-theatrical audiences. 


Ride "Em Cowboy (Universal) —9 
reels—Bud Abbott and Leu Costello 
on an Arizona dude ranch. 


Bombay Clipper ( Universal)—6 recls 
—an action mystery drama concerned 
with jewel smugglers on a transpacific 
airliner. 


Caption Caution (United Artists) 
9 reels—from the story by Kenneth 
Roberts, starring Victor Mature. 


What’s Cookin’ ( Universal)—7 reels 

a musical comedy with the Andrews 
Sisters, Woody Herman, Leo Carillo 
and Gloria Jean. 





“A Warrior of the Sahara” 


(From a one-reel film on “Warriors of 
the Sahara,” made by Count Byron De 
Proprok, noted archeologist, who visit- 
ed the famed, veiled Tauregs. The film 
portrays the discovery of the tomb of 
Tin-Hinan, white queen of Sahara. It 
is distributed by Bell & Howell Co.) 
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Scenes from British films: “Silent Village” (left), “World of Plenty” (right). 


@ Russert C. 
large distributors of 16mm motion pic 
tures, has opened branch offices in five 


ROSHON ORGANIZATION, 


additional cities, namely, Boston, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Denver, and 
Cincinnati. This now makes fifteen 
Roshon offices serving non-theatrical film 
users throughout the country. Head- 
quarters are in the State Theatre Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, and additional branch 
offices are located in Philadelphia, At- 
lanta, Dallas, Memphis, Kansas City, 
New York, Minneapolis, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. 

Major 16mm sound feature films are 
now available to projector owners from 
coast to coast, including such outstanding 
pictures as “The Howards of Virginia,” 
“Arizona,” “His Girl Friday,” “Sweet- 
heart of the Campus,” “Golden Boy,” 
“Ellery Queer,” and many others exclu- 
sively distributed ‘n the non-theatrical 
field by the Roshon Orgenization 

In addition to its large cataiczgue list- 
ing hundreds of films for all purposes. 
the company issues Film Fax, which is 
furnished free to all users of 16mm sounc 
films who write to the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
office. 


@ Avpiori.m 
Washington announces the production and 
availability of a one-reel sound film titled 

Electrons and Current Flow — ck 
signed for High School Physics classes 
and other classrooms teaching basic 
electricity. The film explains the laws 
of attraction which cause electrons to 


Stupio of Vancouver, 


move among the atoms of a conductor 
of electricity, showing how current 
flows, why a wire has resistance and 
the effect of increased voltage upon 
current flow. The true meaning of 
clear and the “speed” 
of electricity as contrasted with “elec- 


“voltage” is made 
tron drift” is explained in detail 
@ Unton County Firm Service, 128 
Chestnut St., Roselle Park, New Jersey, 
announces the offering of a wide variety 
of 16mm sound and silent subjects at rea 
sonable rentals. Included are features, 
‘artoons, comedies, sports, travel, musicals, 
etc. A careful effort is made to select 
only those films that seem best suited to 
the school demand. All films are screened 
before acceptance in the library to en- 
sure satisfactory photographic and sound 
quality. 


@ Britisu 


N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, have released 


INFORMATION SERVICES, 360) 


for non-theatrical showings two important 
recent productions of the British Minis 
try of Information. They are: 


Silent Village—a Crown Film Unit 
Production in 4 reels, made with the 
cooperation of the Czechoslovak Min 
istry of Foreign Affairs and the South 
Wales Miners Federation. In this film 
the story of Lidice is re-enacted by 


the people of a mining village in South 


Wales, whose peacetime life was simi 
lar to that of the people of the Czech 
village It depicts the effect of the 
Nazi attack on the life of the village 
in terms of the life of 
Throughout the film the people, there 
fore, continue to speak their Welsh 


Cwmegiedd 


language, wear their own clothes and 
sing their own Welsh songs. 


of the film is that freedom can always 


Theme 


be maintained so long as there are 
people with conviction enough to di 
for freedom. 


World of Plenty—a Paul Rotha Pro 
duction in 5 reels—a film on the pro 
duction, distribution and consumption 
ot food, the implication being that in 
peace as well as in war, food is man’s 
primary security. Opening witn the 
pre-war problems of overproduction 
and the anomaly of glutted markets 
and hungry people, the film goes on 
to show the control being exer 
cised over production, distribution and 
price during the present wat The 
final message is that after the war there 
must be international control of world 
products and world-wide planning of 
distribution. Well-known experts on 
the subject of food appear in the film, 
discussing the many problems raised 

Other British 16mm 


tions recently 


sound produc 
received for showing in 
this country are two features, “I Was a 
Fireman,” and 
ten short subjects on farming, science, 


“Before the Raid,” and 
health, war and industry. 


M@ Cottece Firm Center, 84 E. Ran 
dolph St., Chicago, is also distributing 
the four British features listed above, 
as it handles all the films released by 
the British Ministry of Information, and 
the National Film Board of Canada 
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@ Ipeat Pictures Corporation, 28 FE 
Eighth St., Chicago, makes the important 
h 


announcement that this organization has 


obtained exclusive 16mm _ distribution 


rights to such outstanding Hollywood 
feature productions as: 

Becky Sharp —8 reels — based on 
Thackeray's famous novel, [’anity Fair, 
starring Miriam Hopkins vitl \lat 
Mowbray and C, Aubrey Smith in im- 
portant supporting roles 

Little Lord Fauntleroy—10 reels 
the notable screen version ot Frances 
Hodgson Burnett's beloved classic of 
the same name, starring Freddie Bar 
tholomew and Dolores Costello 

The Young in Heart—9 reels—a ck 
lightful comedy with an outstanding 
cast which includes Roland Young, 
sillie Burke, Janet Gaynor and Doug 
las Fairbanks, Jr. 

A Star is Born—11 reels—the story 
about Hollywood, starring Janet Gay 
nor and Fredric March 

These films are listed and described 
in Ideal’s new Catalog Supplement just 
issued, together with scores of other fea 
tures from major studios including such 
subjects as the Scattergood Baines series 
about small-town life, starring Guy Kib- 
bee, Orson Welles’ famous production 
Citisen Kane, Suspicion, the Hitchcock 
production, starring Joan Fontaine and 
Cary Grant. Also new in the Ideal Li 
brary is Zamboanga, authentic, colorful 
tale of the Moro Sea gypsies, Children 
of the Wild, featuring the dog Silver 
Wolf and animals of the wild, in the 
scenic settings of the Rocky Mountains, 
Code of the Red Man, a story of frontie: 
days, featuring the horse, Thunder. 

This is a supplementary catalog to 
Ideal’s large general catalog and either 
or both can be obtained on request from 
headquarters address given above or 
from Ideal’s several branches through 
out the country. 


@ Tue Princeton Firm Center, Prince- 
ton, N. J., will handle the distribution of 
a film they have produced for Boeing, 
documenting the Boeing Flying Fortress 

Fortress in the Sky—a 3-reel Koda 
chrome film which tells the dramatic 
story of the fighting bombers which 
have played a spectacular role in the 
operations of our Air Forces. The 
film, photographed mainly in Boeing 
plants and at an Army Air Base, was 
produced under the direction of Gor 
don Knox. 


@ DeVry Firms anp Laporatortes, 1111 
Armitage Ave., Chicago (14), have just 
issued a new 56-page edition of theit 
Educational and Recreational Film Cata 
logue of 16mm sound and silent films 
Included are teaching subjects in history, 
geography, nature study, the sciences, 
literature, music, health safety, vocational 
training and current events. The 16mm 
sound feature length recreational films 
include some of the outstanding produc- 
tions of Hollywood. Selected short sub- 
jects, cartoons and comedies are also 
available for every type of program. A 
free copy of this catalogue may be ob 
tained upon request to DeVry. 
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NOW... 


is the time 


To order YOUR copy of the 19TH EDITION of 


“1OOO and ONE” 


The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films 


which will be off the press in just a few days. 





USERS OF FILMS in 


Schools, Churches, Industry, Military Train- 
ing Camps, Clubs and Community Work 


will find the 19TH EDITION of “1000 and ONE” more serviceable 
and indispensable than ever before. Among the several thousand 
films listed are hundreds upon hundreds of new, important subjects 


made available since the previous edition appeared last Fall. 


Included are the latest and best films for classroom instruction in 
the elementary school, the high school and college . . . films for 


training in war production . . . for the instruction of men in military 


training camps . . . films for informing the general public on the 
aims and progress of the war . .. films on Health, on Religious 


subjects and for entertainment and recreation . . . Films for every 
need and every purpose, classified into 176 subject-groups, with 
complete information as to length. whether silent or sound, and 


distributors from whom available. 


MAKE SURE 


you have this latest Edition of the famous film directory immediately 
it is off the press by sending for it NOW. 


Price FOC 


Subscribers to EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
pay ONLY 25c for “1000 and ONE.” 


$2.25 will bring you the magazine for a year and copy of the direc- 
tory; $3.25 pays for two-year subscription and “1000 and ONE.” 


* * * * 


Educational Screen 


64 East Lake Street Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Among the “Producers 


“Coronet” Magazine Announces 
New Visual Aids for Schools 

A new and unique educational service 
is being offered to schools by Coronet 
Magazine and the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. This service will start 
this month, and extend through eight 
months of the regular school year. Slide- 
films and reprints of Coronet’s interesting 
and timely “Picture Story” will be fur- 
nished each month to those who enroll 
for the service at a nominal annual fee 
to cover postage and handling. 
will pay all costs of production as a con- 
tribution toward the better understanding 
of the world in which we live. These 
visual aids are designed for use in social 
studies and related subjects, and all will 
have a direct relationship to the activi 
ties, problems, and personalities of the 
war. 

Each issue of Coronet contains an in- 
teresting and timely Picture Story 


Coronet 





Slidefilm rolls in Coronet Series 


usually thirty to forty photographs with 
explanatory text. These have included 
such stories as “History of World War 
No, 2,” by William L. Shirer, “The Siege 
of a Russian City,” by Wendell L. Will- 
kie, “The Story of Lend-Lease,” by Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., and “Europe 
Underground,” by Alfred J. Steinkopf 
Each has included much valuable mate- 
rial for classroom instruction. 

The new service offers these well or- 
ganized and effective instructional units 
in two forms—on slidefilms for group 
instruction, and as a separate hound re- 
print of the Picture Story for those who 
do not have slide film projectors, or for 
individual reference and study. The Sep- 
tember release will tell the story of sub- 
marine warfare. This will be followed in 
October by “China Fights Back,” by 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. The Novem- 
ber release will be a picture story of the 
United States Navy, in full color, both 
in the reprints and on the slidefilms. 
Other subjects to follow each month will 
be equally interesting and timely. 

The slidefilms will be produced and 
distributed by the Society for Visual 


Education, Inc. The cost to schools will 
be only $2.00 for the entire series of eight 
slidefilms and booklets, including — the 
magnificent color film on the United 
States Navy. Reprints of the Picture 
Section will be available at lc each in 
lots of 25 or more, and may be ordered 
from Coronet, 919 North Michigan Ave 
nue, Chicago (11), Illinois, or from the 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

Both slidefilms and Picture Section re« 
prints will be distributed each month 
among those who subscribe to these serv 
ices. Each slidefilm will be accompanied 
by a booklet which will serve as an 
instructor’s manual. There are no other 
charges or obligations and the slidefilms 
or reprints become the permanent prope 
ty of the schools subscribing for them 

For a descriptive circular of this new 
Society for Visual Edu 
cation, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chi 


service, write 
cago (11), Illinois. 


New Slides for Aircraft 
Identification Kit 


\ supplementary unit of 15 new air 
craft silhouettes in 2” x 2” miniature slides 
\ircraft Identi 


announced by the 


for Flying magazine's 
fication Kit, recently 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., is 
now ready for distribution to the hundreds 
ot users of this kit. 

The aircraft, and the numbers assigned 
to them in the kit are: 

113. Hawker Typhoon IB; 114. De- 
Havilland Mosquito; 115, Boeing Clipper 
(“314”); 116. Lockheed-Vega Ventura; 
117. Lockheed Constellation. 

Three individual silhouettes on sepa- 
rate slides show side, bottom, and front 
views of each type of aircraft. The com- 
plete unit of 15 slides is priced at $3.00. 

This new material was prepared in ac- 
cordance with the original plans of Flying 
magazine to add to their kit of 336 slides, 
as quickly as detailed information on new 
types of military aircraft is secured and 
drawings can be prepared. The Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., exclusive dis- 
tributor of this kit, will announce addi 
tional units as soon as they are available. 
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Radiant’s New Screens 
of Non-Critical Materials 


\ new full line of projection screens 
designed to supply all civilian, educational 
and visual training needs, vet made of 
non-critical material, has just been an 
nounced by Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 
1140 W. Superior St., of Chicago, the 
major part of whose production is now 
going to the Armed Forces 

Portable, table, wall and ceiling screens 
in a variety of sizes, all with the well 
known Radiant “Hy-Flect” glass-beaded 
screen surface, will be available for im 
mediate delivery in sizes from 22” x 30” 
to 16’ x 16” 
of former Radiant lines have been in 


Many outstanding features 








Radiant Day-Time Projection Box 
‘orporated again in the new line. New 
models are available without priorities 

\ new projection screen unit called the 
Radiant Day-Time Projection Box, de- 
signed primarily for our Armed Forces, 
is now available for educational and othe 
visual training use. The shadow box 
construction of this unit permits the show- 
ing of pictures in broad daylight to audi 
ences up to 150 persons. It can be set 
up quickly and easily, and just as easily 
dissembled, all parts fitting into a stor 
age case. It is adjustable in height to 
four different positions. It is said the 
ability to show sharp and clear pictures 
in broad daylight, in a_ well-ventilated 
room, has drawn enthusiastic response 
from instructors who have tested the unit 
S.V.E. Projectors for 
Pre-Induction Training Courses 


Visual 


Education, Inc.. has been 


The Soci ty tor 


granted permission by the 
W PB to release a limited 
quantity of the Model DD 
Tri-Purpose Projectors to 
schools giving Pre-Indu 
tion Training Courses 


The Model DD shows 
double 


frame slidefilms and 2”x2” 


both single and 


miniature slides in’ black 
and white or Kodachrome. 
It is equipped with a 150 
watt lamp, \nastigmat 
lens, S.V.E. rewind take 
up, and is especially suited 
for use in classrooms or 
small auditoriums, 




















September, 1943 


For prompt delivery, S.V.E. requests 
that schools submit orders with a priority 
rating. The automatic rating procedure 
under CMP-Regulation 5A may be used 
on orders for less than $100.00 worth of 
equipment. Orders must be accompanied 
by a certification stating that the school 
has Pre-Induction Training Courses, sign 
ed by the officer in charge of the courses 


Further information may be secured 


from any S.V.E. deale 1 from. the 
Society 1or Visual | duc itlo [1x 100 


East Ohio street, ( hicago (11 [llinois 


Filmstrips Presents the 
History of Aeronautics 

\ 35mm film strip covering the evolu 
n Visual 


e2inning 


tion of flying is available trot 
Sciences of Suffern, N. ¥ | 
with the mythological contribution of 
Daedalus, the work portrays chrono 
logically every important milestone in 
aviation history, including a frame on th 
1943 Helicopter 

Che last half of the filmstrip shows the 
various U. S. Military planes and ends 
with two frames showing the wing and 
tail markings of the planes of the Allied 
Nations as well as those of the enemy 

“History of Aeronautics” should serve 
as fine introductory visual material to 
courses in pre-induction aviation. Each 
of the forty pictures in the roll includes 
its own explanatory title and may be pro 
jected without comments from the teach 
er; or as each picture ts flashed on the 
screen, the instructor may add his ow1 
commentary or even invite questions trom 

) 


the class The roll sells for $2.00 post 


- I 
paid. 
New Science of Opti-Onics 

In discussing the wartime production 
activities at the Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago, manufacturers of motion picture 
equipment and optical devices, Mr. J. H 
McNabb, president of that organization 
declared in a recent interview that “out 
of the greatly accelerated technical and 
research developments of this war period 
is coming a new sciencs This science of 
Opti-onics 1s not optics; it isn’t elec 
tronics; but it is a combination of both, 


combined with precision mechanical de 
sign 

“It would be inaccurate to describe the 
work this company is doing in this overt 
lapping region as either electronics ot 
optics. Hence, the new term, Opti-onics 
\ good example of the necessity for com 
bining certain portions of these two 
sciences into one is furnished in television. 
The electronics engineer can devise a 
system electronically which transmits and 
receives a visual image on the fluorescent 
surface of a cathode ray tubs But here 
the optical engineer must take over and 
devise an optical system which will en 
large and reproduce this image to a 
usable size and form The work in the 
two fields must be co-ordinated, This co 
ordination and combined work on the part 
of our research staff of engineers, to be 
truly descriptive, must be called Opti 
onics.” 

Mr. McNabb predicted unique but 
highly practical devices for entertain 
ment and service for the postwar world 
to arise from the field of Opti-onics 





“Eye School” Established 
By Jam Handy 


1] Jam Han (Jrganization, Detroit, 
recently opened th lam Handy eye 
Si l No. I’ é 01 room fully 
é yped for inte slidefilms and 
motior ictures with routine methods of 
teaching This S | will hold a series 

visual instructior linics devoted to 
experiments in t tilization of visual 
aids, the results of which will be made 
ivailabl m time to time to schools 

lege nd othe t sted \ wide 
inge of studies will be conducted in the 
Eye School, with the operation of pre 
I¢ onal teache educ ators, and 
groups of average pu} in order to de 
termine the most effective methods of 

sing motion pictur ind slidefilms 1 
tea n und trai programs 

\ mary b) \ t these nics 
i t determ Soll Vink tiie 

ture screen ma ease the labors 

the teacher i t ely illeviat the 

ent teacher sl The s nsors 

School px t, providing 

f ental knowl subjects under 

more rap! ] ial uids saves 

tin insti 1 frees him fe 

t T \ ’ eTa ic¢ ast 
Bird Pictures in Color 

\n interesting a1 intormative set of 

ftv-six paintings by R. Bruce Horsfall 
picturing one hundr | eighteen birds, 
have been reproduce in 2” x2” slides 


and on stripfilm in Kodachrome color by 





Colorcraft Studios 

| issist teacher | vers and ke 
t 1 the use t ides 1 beaut! 

illustrated manual has been pre 

pared by Willian \vres Eliot. author, 
lecturer and life time student of natur« 
\ copy of this manual in book form is 
supplied with each set of 2” x 2” slides 
of stripfilm [he manual covers dis 
tribution, habitat nmon and scientific 
in is well as t ding and nesting 
habits, calls and song t each bird 

Catalogue giving tull particulars will 
be furnished by Colorcratt Studios, 2174 
N.! Multnomah St Portland 12. Or 








Two Views of the Eye School 


Texas Visual Education Co. 
Changes Name 

Effective September 1, 1943 Texas 
Visual Education Company, 305 West 
10th Street, Austin, Texas, changed its 
name to Visual Education Incorporated 
and moved to new quarters at Twelfth 
and Lamar, Austin 21, Texas. 

The officers are C. R. Reagan, presi- 
dent; George H. Mitchell, vice-president 
and general manager; and Roy Reagan, 
secretary 


News Publications 

No. 1, Volume XV, of DeVry’s Movic 
Vews is just off the press. The twelve 
pages of this “E” edition are packed with 
interesting pictures, comments and data 
pertinent to Audio-Visual education. 

Persons interested in the role motion 
pictures are playing in the drive for vic- 
tory, and the part they will play in the 
post-war era, can obtain a free copy of 
this monthly magazine upon request to 
DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave- 
nue, Chicago, 14. 

rhe first issue of Ampro News having 
met with cordial response, a second num 
ber, dated July, has been published by 
\mpro Corporation. Readers will be par- 
ticularly glad to get the “Priority Infor- 
mation on Maintenance, Repair and Op- 
erating Supplies for Projectors,’ which 
therein. Those desiring to be put on 
the mailing list of this publication, 
should send in their request to Am- 
pro Corporation, 2851 N. Western Ave- 
nue, Chicago 
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HERE THEY ARE 


The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Bailey Film Service (3) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Calif. 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 


1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III 
232) 


(See advertisement on page 23 
Better Films (2) 
742A New Lots Ave., Brooklyn, N.‘ 
(See advertisement on page 266) 
Brandon Films _ _ G) 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 2/4) 

Bray Pictures Corp. _ (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave.. New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 267) 
British Information Services (3) 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III 
(See advertisement on page 259) 
Castle Films > 5) 
R CA Bldg., New York, N. 


(See advertisement on page aa ) 


Central Education Association (1) 
123 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 

College Film Center ms (3, 5) 
84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill, 
(See advertisement on page 262) 
Creative Educational Society (1) 
4th FIl., Coughlan Bldg 

Mankato, Minn. 

DeVry School Films aM (3) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 226) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Eastman Classroom Films_ wn 

356 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 
1841 Broadway New York, N 


(See advertisement on page 269) 


Father Hubbard Educational Films (2) 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, III. 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

(See a , on page 266) 
Films, Inc. _ _ @) 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. ¥ 

64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore 

General Films, Ltd. (3. 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St. W. Toronto 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
25 W. 45th St.. New York, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 263) 

Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 

1600 Broadway, New York, N 


Ideal Pictures Corp. - 6) 
28 E. Eighth St.. Chicago, III. 


(See advertiseme nt on pages 250-251) 


2. 5) 


The Janssen Symphony (2) 
4403 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(See advertisement on page 257) 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison, New York, N. Y. (2,5) 
Manse Film Library (3) 
2514 Clifton Ave., Cleveland, O 
(See advertisement on page 264) 
National Film Service (2) 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
2614 Chamberlayne Ave., 
Richmond, Va, 
Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York. N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 269) 
The Princeton Film Center (2) 
106 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J 


Russell C. Roshon Organization (2) 
2506-H RKO Bldg., New York. N.Y 
(See advertisement on page 262) 
Swank’s Motion Pictures (3) 

620 N. Skinker Blyd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 264) 
Visual Art Films (2) 
419 Empire Bldg.. Pittsburgh. Pa 
(See advertisement on page 266) 
Visual Education Incorporated (3) 

12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines. Ia 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave... New York, N.Y. 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco. Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas. Tex 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago. III. 
(See advertisement on page 271) 

Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on page 232) 
Central Education Association (1) 

123 S. Washington St.. 
Green Bay, Wis 
DeVry Corporation (3, 6) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on page 226) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascopve Libraries 
356 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y 
General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St.. W. Toronto 
Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago, IIl 
(See advertisement on page 267) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E, Eighth St., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on pages 250-251) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J 
(See advertisement on page 230) 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 
449 W. 42nd St.. New York, N 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 
Davenport Iowa 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated (3) 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex 
Williams Brown and Earle, Inc. (3 6) 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


(3 6) 
\ 


SCREENS 


Radiant Mfg. Company 
1144 W. Superior St., 
Chicago ha. Uae. 
(See advertisement on page 229) 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. ¢ 
2614 Chamberlayne Ave. 
Richmond, Va. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on outside back cover } 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. ? 
2929 Broadway, New York 25. N. \ 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings under other headings, $1.00 each. 


SLIDEFILMS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St.. Chicago 11 
(See advertisement on outside back cover 
and page 253) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. 
2929 Broadway. New York 25. N. \ 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 266) 
Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


Colorcraft Studios 

2174 N, E. Multnomah, 

Portland 12, Ore 

(See advertisement on page 2638) 

Klein & Goodman 

18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. 

2929 Broadway, New York 25. N. \ 


SLIDES (STANDARD 3" x 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St.. Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on pages 250-251) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 228) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co. Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd 
Daytona Beach, Fla 
(See advertisement on page 266) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
(See advertisement 

DeVry Sasenesion 
1111 Armitage Ave. Chicago, I] 

(See advertisemnt on page 226) 

General Films Ltd. 

1924 Rose St.. Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto 

Golde Manufacturing Co. 

1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, III 


(See advertisement on page 265) 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 22) 


yn Inside back cover) 


Society for Visual icstion Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. III 

(See advertisement on outside back cove 
Spencer Lens Co. 

19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 255) 

Williams Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16mm silent. 
(2) indicates 16mm sound. 


(3) indicates 16mm sound and 
silent, 


(4) indicated 35mm silent. 
(5) indicates 35mm sound. 


(6) indicates 35mm sound and 
silent. 























